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“FINHAT'S exactly what we will 

| said Rod, * ‘providing Carl still is of 
the same mind. Even if I had not prom- 
ised to help him we must not forget that 


his ship played a 





Pp 

trong part in i 
ing us to win. What 
do you say, Carl? 
\re you going to 
nake your home with 

The 5 Oo! the 
young airman were 
alight as he thrust 


out his uninjured 
hand which Rod took 
with his own left in 
the scout handclasp. 
“Ac [| have said before,” replied Lind- 
strom, “this is ‘home’ to me. It has been 
my dream to design and build ships which 
would be within dhe financial reach of 
the average man and thus to help make 
the airways of the future teem with fly- 
ing ships even as the highways now do 
with motor cars. I believe with all my 
heart that it can be done. And you, Rod, 
never will regret having made the ven- 
ture possible.” 

“Rod must have been born with wings 
grinned Terry. “I can imagine that chief 
we saw in the cave today envying the 
eagle upon his shield and longing to take 
the air.” 


‘“Fie’s a 





JOHN CASE 


birdman all right.” 
Lindstrom observed. “But, after all, 
there’s no more satisfying occupation 
than agriculture—especially when one has 
an Oaklawn Farm. And it won't be long 


natural 


‘until Rod will be flying into the city in 
less than an hour as he did today, spend- 
ing most of the day with you, Terry, and 


dropping down on the home field in time 
to help his dad with the chores. Rod’s 
plane will be built right here as the Spirit 
of Oaklawn. It will be my token of ap- 
preciation and affection for a real home.” 
There was emotion in the flyer’s tone. 


HERE’S been so much excitement,” 

commented Scoutmaster Graham, 
“that we've forgotten we have a scout en- 
campment here. We must be getting back 
to camp. After having been through a war 
together I'm afraid you fellows never can 
put the same fight into a friendly contest 
against one another,” Graham smiled at 
his friend Frost. 








“By George!” exclaimed Frost, “I wish 
we could turn this bunch loose against a 
real ball team. I’ve always wanted to see 
a picked team play ball and my guess is 
they’d give a good account of them- 
selves. Wish we could match a game 
here on the home grounds and have ‘Dy- 
namite Dan’ Spencer coach our lads.” 

“T can get you a game,” spoke up Col- 
onel Sullivan who had been an interested 
listener. “A team of Japanese students 
from Oketo University touring this coun- 
try is due to play our Bank. team next 
Saturday. I can arrange to have them 
come here instead. What do you say, 
Friend Spencer; are you willing to pit 
our lads against a foreign foe?” 

“Dynamite Dan's” 
sufficient answer. 

“Too bad we can’t make it an inter- 
national ‘Jamboree,’ said Graham, “but 
these students doubtless are too old to be 
scouts.” 

“You boys will have to fight and hus- 
tle,” announced Guide Frost. “You will! 
be going up against a seasoned team with 
little practice but we'll do our best to get 
out a good crowd to ‘root’ for you We'll 
have a fighting chance at least and we've 
got to do our best to win that game for 
America. Chief, sharpen your scalping 
knife.” 

“We'll meet you halfway on that,” cut 
in Scoutmaster Graham. “The dads of 
the scouts in our Troop have backeil ‘em 
in everything they started for they knew 
we'd finish. We'll have our folks and 
our friends on hand to pull for victory. 
What do you say, colonel, 
come?” 


“To the last man and woman,” replied 
Colonel* Sullivan emphatically. “I'll per- 
sonally see that transportation is provided 
for the families that have no way to 
come. Invoke the gods of fair weather, 
scouts. That, and a fairly earned victory, 
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dead when they d base and 
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ese are clean sportsmen. Of course thes 
college students are really out of our 
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high-school age students. But I insist 
we have a great team and I believe we'll 
>I as much spirit in the crowd 
lis were indeed an interna- 
I'll be glad when the game 
as nervous as an old hen!” 
With the umpire’s “Play ball” a wave 
of sound beat upon Old Baldy and was 
echoed back as the crowd cheered Rod- 
Spencer, straight and impassive as 
Indian ancestor. awaiting a great test, 
Terence Sullivan, jaw out-thrust in 
us challenge, words of encour- 
pattering like hailstones. 
one!’ called the umpire and 
-heers boomed out, calling the 
each scout on the team: Stewart 
Lazare at second, Barry at 
shor tstop position, Hapgood 
cpected bunt at third. 
ranged Wilson _ Morat 
scouts with the st-ste pping y 
“Strik-k-e pend The 
struck out on three pitcl 1- 
nd went to the bench shaki ing 
ver Rod’s blinding speed. The 
struck out, swinging wildly at 
ing curve. The next hit a 
toward Jack Barry 
t, snapped it up on th 
iself for the throw. Down 
the runner in a burst of 
Spite the spectators gasp and 
I was low and wide. 





tional contest. 
starts. I’m 
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ated thenu 


ack’s be lated uItTOW 


rart ran over to comfort his 
friend. ““Never mind, Jack, old 
Jamie. “We'll get this next 
scores, chief! Strike em 
As the great crowd took 
“Strike him out!” the runner 
vice for second on the first ball pitched 
i the batsman swung hard, to spin 
around and make the throw more difficult. 
Down flashed the ball like a white bullet 
ind Jack Barry dove for the runner slid- 
ing with spikes high. “Out!” roared the 
base umpire and as the crowd howled its 
] the Japanese, grinning ruefully, 
pee extended his hand to Jack. 
afraid!" said the player. “I 
{ might, what you call ‘bluff’ 
“our catcher, he can throw.” 

little divil!’ exulted Grand- 
livan. “Nivir budged an inch. 
Hughie do ye remember that time our 
gang played your gang down on the va- 
e were catcher. Now a 


cant lot and y 
But the reminisence was lost as Al Burch 





are not 





“Gritty 


father Ss 











came to bat. Burch. hit the first ball 
pitched for a clean single and the Lone 
went wild with joy. Up came the 
ny Lazare with orders to sacri- 


If we can get the jump on this team,” 
id Scoutmaster Graham to his friend, 
“we'll beat ‘em. Burch is fast and 
a good bunter. I can’t see any 
a double play.” As he spoke 
-d and raced for first base. 
Oketo third baseman, snap- 
ball, flashed it in a lightning 
t second baseman whose relay 
to first beat Lazare by a step. An impos- 
I double play had been made and the 
Here was an amazing 











gasped. 
enemy. 


Despite his position as pitcher Rod was 


tL 
placed third in the batting order with 
Terry in the fourth or “cleanup” place. 
\s Rod took his stand at the plate, keen- 


eyed and motionless, Terry strolled up 
swinging three menacing bats. “Butt ‘er 


on the nose, Injun!” implored the scout 
catcher. “Get on base and I'll bring you 
n.”” From the sidelines broke forth the 

of the Girl' Scouts led by Helen 


Burne tt The crowd hushed, for here 
was the best batsman of the Lone Scout 
Tribe and upon his success or failure and 
that of his battery mate might hinge loss 
or win. A called strike. Two balls and 
the crafty pitcher attempted to sneak over 
a fast one. Rod met the ball fairly for 

I sure triple or a possible 


vhat seemed a 
1e run and the crowd went wild. Back 





raced the Japanese left fielder to leap 
high and snatch the speeding horsehide 


out of the air and a groan, deep and vi- 
brant, went up from friends and plavers. 
inning the invaders’ defense had 
on the miraculous. 


In one 
verged 
take all the 


“Such a play as that will 
t 


fight out of an ordinary team, Spencer,” 
anne unced Colonel Sullivan who st od 


cl 


se to the sideline with his friend. “I’m 
: yr it will prove whether or not our 
lads can st Bs the gaff. I’ve always heard 
op 1ese are wonders on defensive 
play and this proves it. Wow!” Again 
Rod had struck out the first batsman to 
oppose him. 

# (Concluded next week) 

















Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVI.W HOLLAND DD 


The Why of Suffering 


"ARCE a week passes that I do not 
from someone asking 


endure sorrow 


etter 


must I 





and 


I might give the 
answer of mediaeval 
theologians. All pain 
trom sin. 
there is no 
wrong there 
vill be no more suf- 
fering. That was a 
partial answer. It 
will always be true 
that “Whoso leapeth 
an hedge a_ serpent 
It is as true as the prin- 
ciple of gravitation. Yet how shall we 
ror the pain that the lower ani- 
ire? They commit no wrong, 
do eat each other 
What is the 


comes 
When 


nore 








answer? In the first place 


1 man must admit that the mystery of 
suffering is beyond the power of any 
mind to fathom. One can only point out 


some sath explanations. 

Pain is the attendant of pleasure. A 
nerve that can respond pleasurably to 
sensation can also be stung into pain by 
over-stimulation. that cry with 
laughter can also weep in sorrow. 

This is the way the 


been made. 
177 


Sorrow is a sort of moral and spiritual 
a atorm clock to keep us from harm. A Bi- 
spiritual precepts will not 
iil the average boy as much about the 
sin of overeating as a good dose of stom- 
ach ache. Our daughter learned more 
from a hot teapot about heat than she 
could from a volume of lectures about 
hot tea 


Eyes 
world 


seems to 
have 


Suffering may be the only and the best 
way through which our characters may be 
trained. Oaks that grow in defiles away 
from the storms cannot develop the tough 
fiber of the old white oak that struggles 
for a century against the winds that 
sweep the hillside. Lives are like trees. 
Even the Master was “made _ perfect 
through the things which He suffered.” 

, 0 9 


Pain is often a purifier of character 
Not always, but it may be. At the grave- 
side of his only son a man said to me, “I 


must forever try to become a _ better 
man.” 

God’s divine appointments may shine 
through our disappointments. Suffering 


ought to enlarge our sympathies. I knew 
of a man who quit beating his horses af- 
ter he himself had suffered a broken leg. 
The death of Leland Stanford, Jr., led 
his father to found a university for 
ther young men. Young Farwell died 
in Ci and his father gave up his 
life to working for other voung men. So 
sorrow is intended to make us tender to- 
ward other people. 


1icago, 


1e knowing hearts are those that have 


borne up under sorrow. They under- 
stand. Patience is a lesson that we all 
must finally learn. Pain has been the 


chief teacher of forbearance. : 
A friend of mine lost his wife through 
the dread disease, cancer. Someone said 
to him, “It does not seem right that this 
should have come .to you.” He = 
“Why shouldn’t it come to me as well ; 

to anyone? I am not the pet of Provi- 
dence. I want to learn whatever sorrow 


has to teach.” 
77 7 


who have written to me regard- 
troubles and ills of life, I want 


To all 


ing the 
to say this :— 

I believe that some hidden grain lies 
ever buried under the rough husk of pain: 
and that patience and purity may be learn 
ed best from the hard experiences of life 
*f we take them in a teachable spirit. 
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Farm Work ‘This Week and Next 


Kill Smut on Wheat and Oats; Sow Feed Crops; Save Healthy Seed 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten Tasks for 


Late September 


EED corn selected in the field and culled later can 
S be expected to produce two bushels more corn 
per acre than crib-selected seed. 

2. Cotton mixes more in the gin than in the field. 
Unless there is an agreement on the part of the ginner 
to prevent gin-mixing, then let’s 
hold the cotton from which plant- 
ing seed is to be saved and have it 
ginned when the rush is over. 

3. If dry when picked, and pick- 
ed as it opens, and kept dry until 
ginned and sold, a 500-pound bale 
of cotton may be expected to bring 
$5 to $10 more than that of the 
neighbor who picks wet, gins 
; damp, and sells weathered. 

4. Some orchardists are destroying a part of their 
peach trees and many others are so discouraged over 
1929 returns that they are neglecting their trees. 
Chances are that the well cultivated, carefully pruned, 
and thoroughly sprayed peach trees will be a profitable 
source of income in 1930. 


5. The best soil protection for orchards is a cover 
crop. The best fertilizer for orchards is a winter- 
grown legume turned under in early spring. To get 
full growth, the cover crop must be sowed’ far enough 
in advance of cold weather to make a good growth 
before the winter sets in. 

6. “I’m culling my flocks, fattening myculls for mar- 
ket, plowing the old runs, and’ sowing to rape, crimson 
clover, and barley, and now have my hens on rape and 
Sudan grass pasture. My poultry houses have been 
cleaned out and the inside disinfected and whitewash- 
ed.” Needn't be astonished; this was said last week by 
an up-to-date and of course successful poultryman. 
Let’s imitate him! 

7. We leave ous corn in the field so long and house 
it so often in wide-open bins and cribs that we run the 
risk of losing all profits on the crop through rats 
and weevils. A ratproof corn house constructed so 
that weevils may be killed by fumigation is as profit- 
able in keeping corn as fertilizer is in making it. 

8. What next year’s corn crop will be, there is no 
way of telling. But it is imperative that we have grain 
to feed our increasing numbers of livestock and poul- 
try. Barley and oats are fine substitutes for corn and 
every farm that grows corn can also grow these two 
grain crops. Small grain sowed now is 
good insurance for a full supply of 
feed next year, even though our 1930 
corn crop is cut in half. 

9. Killing weeds before they ripen 
seeds will reduce the weed supply next 
year, save a lot of labor, and also save 
the crops from having to divide their 
rations with unwelcome intruders. In 
September and October, many kinds of 
weed seeds germinate. These, if left 
alone, live through the winter, and 
ripen seeds to come up and infest the 
ground again. Preparing the land 
properly for a winter crop renders a 
double service: it kills weeds by the 
wholesale, and it is also good for the 
winter crop. 

10. “The greatest food for land, ani- 
mals, and man is legumes.” There’s a 
live-wire county agent in Edgefield 
County, S. C., by the name of Barton 
—W. H. Barton—and that’s the re- 





minder he used the other day in the 
weekly letter he’s sending out to the 
He reminded 


farmers of his county. 





» 
them further that we are now “under the curse of soil 
poverty and high cost of production because of our 
failure to respond to the legume appeal. Vetch and 
Austrian peas are cheap,’ he added, and then asked, 
“What are you going ‘to do about it?” Let’s answer 
that question right and do it quick! 


II. What to Sow in Late September 
ms of the crops listed below should be seeded as 


soon as we can get the seedbed ready. Wheat 

is a partial exception, however. Where there is 
danger of the Hessian fly, the best rule to follow is to 
sow wheat on or about the average date of the first 
killing frost. 

Here is a goodly list of farm and garden crops to be 
started now. Some of them should not only be sowed 
now but should have been started earlier in order to 
get maximum returns. 

Field Crops—Here is the list of field crops that 
should be sowed now :— 


Alfalfa 
Alsike clover 
Austrian winter pea 


Herd’s grass Redtop (Herd’s 
Italian rye grass grass) 
Lawn mixtures Rye 


Barley Mammoth clover Sweet clover 
Bent grasses Meadow mixtures Tall meadow oat 
Bluegrass Oats grass 

Bur clover Orchard grass Timothy 
Canadian peas Pasture mixtures Turnips 
Crimson clover Rape Vetch 

English rye grass Red clover Wheat 


Fescue grasses White clover 

Garden crops.—Here is a list of vegetables due 
to be started now, and a list that contains kinds that 
carry the needed food elements and vitamins. Some 
of them will be ready for the table in a few weeks and 
others will reach edible maturity on through the winter 
and well into the spring :— 


Beets Chives Mustard 
Broccoli Corn salad Onion seed 
Brussels sprouts Cress Onion sets 
Cabbage Endive Parsley 
Carrots English peas Radish 
Cauliflower Kale Spinach 
Chard Lettuce Turnip 


III. Getting Rid of Wheat Smut 


TINKING smut has been the cause of heavy losses 
to wheat growers all over the South and often 
makes the entire crop unfit for use. Fortunately, 

this disease is preventable by a simple, inexpensive 
treatment that insures a better yield of milling grain 
and sowing seed practically if not entirely free of the 
disease. The treated seed is unfit for milling or feed 
for livestock or poultry and only grain for sowing 
should be treated. 


Bd 











County, South Carolina. 


—Courtesy Clemson College Extension Service. 
KNEE DEEP IN A WINTER FEED AND FERTILITY CROP 
This shows how the Austrian winter pea grows on the farm of C. B. Simpson, Chester 


The treatment is inexpensive and requires only two 
ounces of copper carbonate dust to thoroughly disinfect 
a bushel of seed. By cutting a small door in the side 
of a barrel, providing an axle and a handle, one or two 
bushels may be treated at one time. The door is pro- 
vided with leather hinges and should fit snug to retain 
the dust. The barrel should be rotated after the seed 
and dust are put in it. The seed become encased in a 
film of copper carbonate dust that kills all the smut 
spores. This treatment can be given at any time be- 
tween threshing and sowing, and the seed may then be 
stored until sowed. 

Avoid inhaling this poison while treatment is in 
progress by covering the nose with a damp cloth. 
Store in a safe place and label. Neither rats nor mice 
will injure the treated grain. 


IV. How to Get a Smutless Oat Crop 


MUT makes oats a highly hazardous crop when 
S untreated seed are sowed. Fortunately, smut may 

be destroyed in the seed by a very simple treat- 
ment and the coming crop thus practically freed from 
every vestige of this disease. 

Of the several means employed for getting rid of 
smut in oats, the formaldehyde method is probably the 
simplest and most effective. Before applying the for- 
maldehyde, the seed should be well fanned, and freed 
of all chaff, abortive grains, and foreign matter. 

The disinfecting solution is made by using a pint of 
commercial or 40 per cent formaldehyde to 40 gallons 
of water. There are two ways of applying this solu- 
tion: (1) soaking and (2) sprinkling or spraying. 

If the first method is used, soak for 10 minutes the 
seed to be sowed, then spread them out and dry them, 
and then sow immediately. 

Where sprinkling or spraying is preferred, pile the 
grain on a clean floor or in a bin, box, or wagon body. 
Use one-half gallon of the diluted solution (1 pint 40 
per cent formaldehyde to 40 gallons water) to each 
bushel of oats, sprinkling it on or spraying it on in 
puffs while the pile is shoveled over and over. Spray 
also the bags the grain is to be put in. Then cover 
closely for two hours with grain sacks or other close 
covering so as to hold in the fumes. The oats should 
then be spread out, dried, and sowed at once. 

Make a good job of this disinfecting and then enjoy 
the pleasure and profit of a smutless oat crop next 
spring. 


V. Safeguard Against Winterkilling of Oats 


S A safeguard against winterkill- 

ing, it is much better to sow 
7 oats by the open-furrow method 
rather than on the level. During the 
severe cold of 1928 at the Georgia 
Experiment Station a little less than 
30 per cent of the oats were killed 
where seeded by the open-furrow meth- 
od, whereas in the same field when 
sowed on the level approximately 87 
per cent winterkilled. 

As is well known, the winterkilling 
of fall-sowed oats is often costly to 
Southern farmers and is the main ob- 
stacle to growing winter oats in the 
South. One may be reasonably certain, 
however, that if sowed according to 
the open-furrow method, from one-half 
to two-thirds of the plants will go 
through almost any cold spell that we 
have in the lower two-thirds of the 
South and in the South as a whole, 
most years. Reasonably early seeding, 
therefore, and the open-furrow method 
may be counted upon to go a long way 
oward preventing winterkilling of oats. 
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How Can Our Tobacco Farmers Organize? 


HEN tthe Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 

Association of Virginia, North Carolina, and 

South Carolina was finally thrown into a re- 
ceivership three years ago, there were many who said 
that never, no, never in this generation and in this 
territory should we sce another organization that would 
amount to anything for codperative marketing of 
tobacco. 

Yet hundreds of leading growers from these three 
states, farmers of influence and standing, assembled in 
the State Capitol in Raleigh a few days ago and unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted the following 
resolution :— 

“lWhereas, the assistance and leadership offered 
by the Federal Government through its newly cre- 
ated Farm Board make the time especially pro- 
pitious for organizing effective codperative mar- 
keting, therefore be it— 

“Resolved, 1. That the Federal Farm Board, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the state 
agricultural colleges, and the state departments of 
agriculture of the Southeastern States be requested 
to codperate with the leading farmers, bankers, and 
other business men in these states in working out 
and setting up an efficient system of codperative 
marketing for tobacco at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“2. That the Federal Farm Board be requested 
to take the leadership in this matter and set up an 
‘Interstate Tobacco Committee’ for the study of 
this whole subject, and the promotion of cooper- 
ative marketing of tobacco.” 

I 

From this fact and from much other evidence that 
might be presented, this conclusion stands out :— 

While it is too late to organize for handling this 
year’s crop, a determined effort will be made (and 
with fine prospects of success) to organize a strong 
new organization for codperative marketing of 
tobacco before next year’s crop goes on the market 
(and such an effort may even help this year’s 
prices). 

It is therefore very fitting to ask why such a change 
of sentiment with reference to codperative marketing 
of tobacco has come about. The writer as a tobacco 
grower himself knows how serious a financial problem 
is presented by present conditions, and our contacts 
with other tobacco growers in the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia have given us what we believe is a fairly correct 
picture of the other big factors responsible for the 
changing attitude of farmers and the public. 

The first thing one thinks of, of course, is the present 
disastrously low price of tobacco. In last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer we gave the average North Carolina 
prices for 62 years—from the time farmers still wear- 
ing the gray of the Confederacy sold the crop of 1866 
at a 14.3-cent average until 1928 inclusive—and average 
prices for the last ten years were shown to have been 
as follows :— 


Year Cents Year Cents 
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For the entire period of the last ten years, therefore, 
it will be seen that North Carolina has averaged 27 
cents a pound. Yet the average price on the Eastern 
North Carolina markets the week of opening was under 
13% cents, or less than half the average price of the 
decade. 


Just how enormously the tobacco companies have 
profited through organization and efficient marketing 
is sufficiently indicated by the official statement by 
President Hill of the American Tobacco Company as 
published in the August 29 issue of the New York 
Journal of Commerce in connection with the issuance 
of some new stock. He says :— 

“A purchase of 100 shares of our common stock 
at the then market, January 2, 1918, would have 
cost the investor $14,250, and this investment of 
$14,250 if held to December 31, 1928, would have 
yielded in cash dividends $28,787, and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, the investor would have held, in lieu 
of the original 100 shares (of $100 par value stock) 
485 shares of $50 par value stock, with a market 
value on that date of $86,298.75. The cash return 
on the original investment, plus the market appre- 
ciation of the eleven-year period, is equivalent to 
an average annual income (including appreciation) 
of more than 64 per cent of the original invest- 
ment.’ 


Yet with the largest of the four or five great tobacco 
companies advertising that on stock bought ten years 
ago it has made annual profits of “more than 64 per 
cent on the original investment” our tobacco farmers 
are faced with prices which will mean not 64 per cent 
profit, or 6.4 per cent profit, but returns far less than 
the actual cost of production! 

Ill 

This fact alone, of course, would go far toward ac- 
counting for the new realization that with every other 
class organized, it is suicide for farmers themselves 
not to be organized also. 


Yet there are not one or two but a full half dozen 


big facts which further explain the willingness of 
farmers to consider forming a new organization for 
co6perative marketing. For example, let us consider 
what were the main reasons generally given in 1926 for 
saying there would’be no further codperative market- 
ing of-tobacco for years to come. A man of that day 
would have said in effect :— 


“There will be no more codperative marketing of 
tobacco for ten or twenty years because of these six 
big reasons as manifest now as in 1926:— 


“1. Too many mistakes were made by the old Tobacco 
Growers Co6éperative Association. 

“2. Farmers will never again be willing to sign a bind- 
ing contract for delivering their crops to any association 
for five years ahead. 

“3. Even if a considerable number should be willing to 
sign such a contract, never again will anything like 50 per 
cent of the growers sign any such five-year contract, and 
we must have 50 per cent, 

“4, There is no effective agency for supervising the work 
of a coéperative marketing association and seeing to it that 
it follows sound, honest, efficient policies throughout. 

“5. The agencies of the Federal government have seemed 
to be more unfriendly than friendly—the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for example, and the Federal Courts responsible 
for the receivership. 

“6. Some of the big tobacco companies have been hostile 
to codperative marketing and have discriminated against the 
coéperative association in buying tobacco,” 


IV 


Such were the arguments, plausible enough, made 
just three years ago to prove that codperative market- 
ing of tobacco would not “come back.’ Yet since that 
time there has been an almost revolutionary change of 
conditions as is illustrated by the following facts :— 


1. There has been a widespread awakening to the fact 
that while the growers in their initial effort at codperative 
tobacco marketing did make a number of mistakes, they 
themselves recognized these mistakes and had themselves 
corrected practically all of these mistakes before a receiv- 
ership Was ordered. In other words, the growers showed 
themselves capable of correcting their own errors and learn- 
ing from their own experiences, 


2. A five-year contract is not necessary. On the contrary, 
the disposition of successful coéperatives almost everywhere 
now is to allow a certain period each year when a member 
may withdraw if he wishes to do so. Cooperative associations 
hereafter will be composed of men who believe in codpera- 
tive marketing and want to stay in—not half of this type 
and half of mutineers only held in check by the fear of prose- 
cution, 

3. No longer is it argued that 50 per cent of the produc- 
tion of any crop must be “signed up” before cooperative mar- 
keting of that crop can succeed. The cotton codperatives of 
the South, for example, have operated with reasonable suc- 
cess for nine years, although handling in no year quite 10 
per cent of the total crop, 

4. The Federal Farm Board now guarantees expert super- 
vision of all coéperatives with which it does business—a fact 
which virtually assures the following not only of sound prin- 
ciples of coéperation but honest and efficient business man- 
agement. 

5. The United States government which formerly stood 
by, idle and unconcerned, while coéperatives blundered along 
or fought for their lives, has now made the promotion and 
success of cooperative marketing its supreme purpose in 
an effort to give “economic equality to agriculture.” 

6. Because the United States government has taken this 
position it cannot maintain its prestige or self-respect and 
permit any of the big buying companies to discriminate 
against sanely-managed coéperative marketing associations. 
Not only the Federal Farm Board, we are assured, but the 
President of the United States himself is interested in seeing 
to it that tobacco codperatives are absolutely assured a square 
deal in this respect. Furthermore, any new association will 
make it a point to cultivate friendly relations with the big 
companies instead of allowing them to understand, “We have 
got you at our mercy and you must do as we say because 
we control the bulk of the crop.” 


Vv 

What has just been said is enough to indicate in 
general outline the main changes which will charac- 
terise the new associations for co6perative marketing 
when they are organized. At the Raleigh mass meeting 
already mentioned, James C. Stone, formerly manager 
of the Kentucky Burley Tobacco Growers’ Association 
and now the remarkably able special representative oi 
tobacco farmers on the Federal Farm Board, suggested 
organizations in harmony with these ideas. The fol- 
lowing additional facts should be stressed :— 

1. The old Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative 
Association will not be revived for the sale of tobacco 
but there will be new organizations and new mam 
agement. 


2. Instead of one big, unwieldy, three-state organi- 


sation, organization will proceed by belts or states with 
more intensive local acquaintance and a greater degree 
of local responsibility, but with such federation of sales 
policies and management as the belt-organizations or 
state-organizations may desire. 

3. The main policies which brought injury to the 
old organization will be avoided by providing in the 
by-laws :— 

(a) No directors or officials shall have any business con- 
tracts with the association. 


(b) No director shall serve as a salaried official of the 
association. 


(c) Contracts shall authorize a member to withdraw if 
he exercises this option in a certain fixed period each year. 


(d) Due publicity of salaries, expenses, and policies will 
be insured. 


4. No hurriedly conceived organization will be set 
up, but the Federal Farm Board, in codperation with 
jeaders of our agricultural extension service, agricul- 
tural departments, and leaders in business in our three 
states, will work out plans based on the experiences of 
our own first effort at codperative tobacco marketing 
and on the experience of other codperatives all over 
America. 

5. Not only will an effort be made to establish 
friendly relations with the big tobacco companies in the 
matter of sales of codperative tobacco, but efforts will 
be made to get their codperation in helping adjust pro- 
duction to marketing demands. When the Tobacco 
Growers’ Codperative Association was organized it was 
illegal for a codperative to try to reduce acreage. Now 
a codperative can confer with the tobacco companies, 
discuss the supplies on hand and probable demand for 
each kind of tobacco, find out just what types of 
tobacco the market needs and in approximately what 
quantities and so promote a wise codperation between 
farmer and manufacturer in acreage regulation. Such 
a policy will better prices for farmers and will save 
manufacturers from being denounced for low prices in 
numerous cases where they are not to blame. 

VI 

We have now given at some length (and yet as briefly 
as the importance of the subject would permit) the 
main facts tobacco farmers should consider regarding 
the big question of codperative marketing. The whole 
situation has been changed almost overnight by the 
creation of the Federal Farm Board. After years of 
discussion of “farm relief,” the United States Govern- 
ment has put all its majesty and power and money be- 
hind a program of codperative marketing, and for 
farmers who will not organize for coGdperative selling 
of what they produce, the government has no relief to 
offer. But for farmers who wish to organize, the 
following program of invaluable help is definitely 
available :— 


1. In Promoting Organizations-— The Federal 
Farm Board will codperate with the agricultural exten- 
sion services of the various states in determining the 
kind of organizations needed and in helping farmers 
organize who wish to do so. No effort will be made 
to make farmers join, but if farmers wish to help 
themselves, then the United States Government and 
our agricultural leadership is also ready to help them. 


2. In General Supervision of Codperative Mar- 
keting Management and Policies. — Codperative 
marketing associations dealing with the Federal Farm 
3oard will be under its general supervision, as already 
indicated, so that members will have this added assur- 
ance of sound, honest, and efficient management. 


3. A Square Deal From Tobacco Companies.— 
Co6perative associations will not approach their cus- 
tomers, the buying companies, with the big stick of 
compulsion, but will cultivate friendly relations, and 
the United States Government will protect codperatives 
against discrimination. 


It is now up to the farmers themselves as to what 
they will do with the yet new advantages. The United 
States Government for the first time is ready to help 
us. Our state agricultural agencies are ready to help 
us. Business men and bankers are manifesting a 
marked spirit of codperation. Nobody is going to 
force organization on us, but if we want organization, 
we can get it—and get it on sound, wise, and construc- 
tive lines. At every schoolhouse in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, tobacco farmers should 
meet, review the facts, and ask for the help of county 
agents and agricultural teachers to supplement their 
own leadership in taking advantage of opportunities 
which the present situation opens up. Meanwhile, The 
Progressive Farmer will heartily welcome all questions 
and opinions, whether favorable o# unfavorable, from 
our tobacco farmers. Let use discover “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth” and act in the 
light of its guidance. 

— 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


A Variety of Harvest-time Reflections 


ROUND at a meeting of our local farmers’ or- 
ganization the other night I was impressed by 
the help music gives a meeting. It was just 

the singing of old-fashioned songs with which the 
meeting concluded, but all present went away with 
hearts warmer and happier as a 
result of this fellowship. In this 
organization—it is a local Grange 
—the men and women meet togeth- 
er and the results justify the policy. 
Indeed, I believe the fact that 
the Grange has been able to con- 
tinue as a great national farmers’ 
organization over a period of more 
than sixty years is largely due to 
th: attention it gives to the women 
and the young people. 
II 

One of the amazing things to me is the way in which 
a great proportion of our Northern editors and _poli- 
ticians speak of prohibition as if it were only a matter 
of hard-heartedly preventing somebody from taking 
an occasional dram or social drink. On the contrary, 
anybody who has practical experience with labor on 
a farm or in an office realizes that the whiskey evil 
is not something that can be confined to a few glasses 
of some drink, a spell of hilarity, and a headache 
“the morning after.” It is something which destroys 
efficiency and wrecks lives. A year or two ago we 
knew a man who fell a victim of liquor and went to 
the dogs. We interested ourselves in him, helped him 
to another chance, tried to help him get back on his 
feet again, and for nearly two years it looked as if 
he would make good on his promise: “If ever another 
drops gets in me, some doctor will put it in me when 
I’m unconscious.” 

And no doubt this man meant what he said. Yet 
after he had worked himself back in a good position, 
the old appetite once again proved too much for him, 
and he must once again fight the old battle for self- 
mastery while he and his family suffer indefinitely— 
physically, mentally, and morally. 

Ill 

One big reason why this curse continues to hang 
over us, a menace that may at any time ensnare the 
best-loved young men in any family, is that most of 
us are accustomed to rail about the non-enforcement 
of prohibition laws without doing the part we our- 
selves might do to promote their enforcement. 





CLARENCE POE 


On Longview Farm we have just had a little ex- 
perience which illustrates what can be done if citizens 
help the officials. On May 28 we caught a couple of 
cars in the act of transporting and transferring whiskey 
on our road. On May 29 we sent a letter to the 
sheriff’s office. A few hours later his office was thank- 
ing us for the information—adding, “We are glad you 
signed your name; we get so many anonymous letters 
with which we can do nothing, but when a man gives 
us his name and lets us codperate with him, we can ac- 
complish something.” , 

To make a long story short, in less than thirty days 
from the time we sent the notice to the sheriff, two 
bootleggers again began doing duty (they had served 
terms before) on the county roads. 

IV 

Being a tobacco grower, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the work of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in inaugurating the official grading of to- 
bacco in one or more important centers in each tobacco 
producing state. I believe this is one of the most im- 
pertant steps ever taken for changing tobacco mar- 
keting from a gamble to a science. Personally I shall 
have all tobacco produced on my land sent to a market 
with this official grading service even if it is a little 
farther. 


Of course, all our Longview cotton this year will 
be sold through the codperative marketing associations 
a3 it has been every year since this coOperative ser- 
vice became available. I know very well of course 
that these associations will make some mistakes as they 
go along, and some years it may be that they will 
not yield as good returns as I could have gotten by 
selling independently. This year, for example, I know 
that a number of them adopted a method of selling 
which according to experience of the past twenty years 
should have been a decided forward step with conse- 
quent benefits to grower-members. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the market refused to act in a normal way and 
the plan proved a disadvantage rather than a help. 
Yet this experience has been worth something to all 
the codperatives: they have learned from it and will 
benefit from it in future years. 

VI 
This, in fact, is the most encouraging thing I know 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


avout our codperative marketing associations generally 
over the South—they learn something from every year’s 
experiences. Over in Arkansas last month at the an- 
nual “Farmers’ Week” exercises I was much interested 
in a chart giving the record by years, showing how 
greatly expenses had been cut as compared with the 
first year or two of operation, and efficiency increased. 
All of us ought to be willing to make some sacrifices 
if necessary during the initial period in order to have 
the machinery of coOperative marketing esiablished and 
to gain the profits from experiences already passed 
through. 

And with the Federal Farm Board offering help only 
to farmers who are organized, the necessity for rally- 
ing to our codperatives becomes all the more imperative. 

VII 

“What's the matter—so many weeds left on top of 
the land?” we asked the other day of the plowmen in 
one field. And then the explanation developed: they had 
neglected to put chains on the plows. With this change 
made for the rest of the field, whatea big difference 
resulted! Wherever there is much growth to turn 
under, nobody on a farm should need to be reminded 
to adopt this little device for increased efficiency. 

Vill 

Again this season, too, we have seen the benefits of 
using a land roller or packer following the seeding of 
clover and small grain. There is an all too common 
tendency to have land too loose when, seed are sowed 
in the fall, with the result that the surface either be- 
comes too dry for the seed to germinate at all or 
else the tender rootlets dry out or die out before they 
penetrate the moister, firmer soil just beneath the 
surface. 

IX 

For some weeks we have been much interested in 
getting some of the Longview dairy cattle ready for the 
fairs. Whether a farmer wins a prize or not, it is 
well worth while to pick out animals that seem likely 
to win, pit them against somebody else’s best, and then 
learn some lessons that will lead to still better results 
next year. And every farmer who is not raising pure- 
bred livestock should make it a point to study the 
prize-winning animals at this year’s fairs. 

xX 

As the main crop growing season ends for 1929, we 
can all think of some lessons no doubt that will help 
us toward carrying out life’s supreme purpose as ex- 
pressed by the poet :-— 

“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today.” 
What are the main lessons from this year’s farm ex- 
periences from which we can profit in 1930? What 
improvements should we make next year? On Long- 
view Farm we plan to make a more determined effort 
to have a minimum of weeds and grass go to seed to 
make trouble the following year. We intend to have 
a better understanding with tenants that it is as much 
a duty to keep out weeds and grass in August as it is 
in June or July; that a man’s crop includes the hedge- 
rows and roadsides and that they must be kept clean 
as well as the fields themselves. We must also see to 
it that everything needed for dusting the boll weevil 
is ready when the cotton is planted—or very soon 
thereafter—instead of waiting till the weevils appear. 
Terraces must be fully thrown up and put in good 
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! POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE HOUSE” 


— 


T WAS an old country home, of course, built 
sturdy and true throughout, of which these 
verses were written by an English poet:— 


There is a house that in its garden lies 
With long low front under a sunny hill 

And only Love could such a house devise 
And only Love its loveliness fulfill. 


b Its short broad windows spread to catch the light, 
Its heavy door shuts close against the cold; 
i} They must have worked with joy to build so right, 


Q 

q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

q 

Q 

The men who built that little house of old " 
se oO 5 i 
" 

q 

q 

Q 

q 
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The drifting rain darkens its walls to gray, 
The southwest gales beat full against the glass; 
The mist hides trees and paths and earth away, 
Secure and beautiful it sees them pass. 


It is a house to gather in men’s hearts, 

For women to make homes in, for it stands, 
Thick-walled, wide-chimneyed, strong in all its parts, 
And holy from the touch of workmen’s hands. 


—Gladys Mary Hazel. 
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condition this fall and winter and so allowed to settle 
and harden before crop-planting time, instead of wait- 
ing on so much of this work till spring. Manure must 
be hauled on the land more promptly and more leaves, 
pine straw, etc., used in the stables and barnlots. Im- 
plements and machinery will be more promptly oiled, 
painted, and housed. Stricter bookkeeping will be in- 
stalled to enable us to determine which fields, crops, 
and farm projects are paying best or least. More 
pastures will be developed. Our poultry will be made a 
more definite part of the farm program. 


While the work of the harvest season goes forward 
on tens of thousands of Southern farms this month 
and while veritable armies of farm children flock to 
newly opened schools, there are perhaps no four things 
better worth doing than these :— 


1. To make definite plans for having our 1930 farming at 
least a little better than that of 1929; 

2. To take time to enjoy the glory with which the Al- 
mighty clothes the field and forest and sky at this season 
of year; 

_3. To make plans for planting flowers, seed, bulbs, shrubs, 
vines, and trees for adding more beauty to our own homes 
next year; and— 

4. To see to it that by interest and example we help the 
younger folks on the farms not only to develop individually 
but to develop a finer and richer neighborhood life and nobler 
rural civilization than has heretofore existed. 


Aand of Rural (omradeship 


“One Public Meeting Each Week at the 
High School” 
No that the high schools have again opened up 








all over the land, let’s resolve to use them as 

never before, not only as educational centers but 
as social centers also. There should be an organization 
of farm men and women meeting twice a month at 
each consolidated school. And every week from now 
till school closes there should some one event to which 
all the people of the neighborhood would be invited— 
community singing, a band concert, or some other 
musical entertainment, a play, a lecture, a debate, a 
moving picture, a prayer meeting, or a social evening 
of old-fashioned games. 

The high schooi should be the capital of a little com- 
munity republic; its auditorium belongs to the people, 
it has been built at their expense, and they should not 
be content to have it idle and unused seven consecutive 
nights at any time during fall or winter. The teachers 
will no doubt be glad to help a committee work out 
plans for at least one public program each week. 


She Ministry of Beauty 


er : 
America’s National Flower 
HE American Nature Association is conducting 
a nation-wide poll to select a national flower for 
America. The latest report we have before us 
shows results.of the balloting as follows :— 





SU BOAR onc iscvkesslsds oneceannencda Cores 338,354 
IID hic iv tkcnkesaeasdnekanubesecetanee 142,930 
EE nous awsie phaucn swan ae Gres awe eee nae 77,993 
ae Ne eee 63,405 
Co RATE AL SR rr PPS HI nN hina: 28,965 
American Beatity O66 .coosescscvscccveses 12,230 
MRMAGM NAS no VGiss dain eRbad bee Abe aR eae on tee 10,565 
SEAR OPT PT err rey cP 9,674 
MOONE TAREE! ceccccdsccesssdadeswhusgneins 8,760 
DERUCOCID ES  os-cccavmvcposnavesdeni cages saten it 18,238 

Wel Lo Bikcadsonvsdeuwaodarineuenenre 711,114 


The polls close December 1, and the American Na- 
ture Association requests all those who have not bal- 
loted to express their choice at once. Address, The 
American Nature Association, Washington, D. C. 


_Jomething to Read 


Tennyson’s “Ulysses” 
“B' GEORGE,” Dr. William Lyon Phelps quotes 





President Roosevelt as saying on one occasion, 
“‘Ulysses’ is the greatest poem ever written!” 
You may not share the great Rough Rider’s enthu- 
siasm absolutely, but it is worth while to read this 
little masterpiece of Tennyson’s at least once a year. 
For aging men who yet keep in their hearts the indom- 
itable courage of youth, as Roosevelt did, there is in- 
deed no finer bit of English verse. 


AThought for the Week 


Bp pee when it is honestly uncomfortable 





and makes no nauseous pretensions to the con- 
trary, is a vastly humorous business; and people 
well steeped and stupefied in the open air are in a good 
vein for laughter.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Whey-—lIs It Just Slop or Good Feed? 


This and the “Inside and Out” of Things Make Up Our Page This Week 


FEEDING WHEY TO PIGS 


READER says he can get “whey,” the remains 

of the milk from cheese making, for 1 cent a 

gallon and wants to know its feeding value for 
pigs, with corn at $1 a bushel, wheat shorts at $2 per 
100 and tankage at $4.25 per 100 pounds. 

Whey contains only a_ small 
amount of protein, less than one 
pound in 100 pounds of whey, 
but this protein is valuable, for 
it seems to remove any need for 
additional animal protein, if a 
liberal allowance of whey is 
given the pigs. 

Assuming that 12 gallons of 
whey will weigh 100 pounds, 
then our reader gets 100 pounds 
of whey for 12 cents. This is 
equivalent to 100 pounds of skimmilk at 24 cents and 
one bushel of corn at 48 cents, in value for feeding pigs. 





TAIT BUTLER 


Just as there is a small 
amount of protein left in 
milk in cheese making, 
there is also a_ small 
amount of fat left. But 
whey is sometimes skim- 
med and this small 
amount of fat still fur- 
ther reduced. Unskimmed 
whey contains only about 
0.3 pounds of fat in 100 
pounds, but skimmed 
whey contains still less 
and, therefore, is worth 
slightly less for feeding. 

The souring of the 
whey, if kept clean, does 
not injure its feeding 
value, but the storage 
vat should be kept clean, 
for whey that has become putrid may be dangerous. 

In feeding pigs corn and whey, some protein supplement 
should be added, but, as stated, it seems that this need 
not be animal protein such as tankage, fish meal, or milk 
by-products, such as buttermilk or skimmilk. This addi- 
tional protein may come from oil meals, soybeans, or 
wheat shorts. One dollar a bushel for corn is about 
$1.80 a hundred pounds and this is not far from equiv- 
alent to $2 a hundred for wheat shorts. At least, it is 
certain that with corn at $1 a bushel it will pay to feed 
some wheat shorts at $2 a hundred rather than feed 
corn and whey only. If, however, any of the oil meals 
or soybeans can be had cheaper, feeding value consider- 
ed, any one of these may take the place of wheat shorts. 

We suggest that it will probably be economical to 
give pigs about all the whey they will take at the low 
price of 1 cent a gallon or 12 cents a hundred pounds. 
For the grain mixture, five parts of corn may be used 
to two parts of wheat shorts or one paft each of lin- 
seed meal or cottonseed oil meal. 

For pigs weighing less than 125 pounds, we think 
it will probably be advisable to use some tankage or 
fish meal. Therefore, the following mixture might be 
suggested for feeding such pigs, with whey :— 


12 parts corn 
2 parts wheat shorts 


1 part cottonseed meal 
1 part tankage or fish meal 


FEEDING VALUE OF SWEET POTATOES 
a see wants to know the feeding value of 


sweet potatoes for dairy cows. 

Sweet potatoes serve about the same purpose in 
feeding as turnips, mangels, beets, and the like. Roots 
are used extensively in many countries and take the 
place of silage as used in this country. In Denmark, 
for instance, 13 per cent of the cultivated land in 1924 
was said to be growing root crops, and they were used 
largely for feeding dairy cows. 

Below are given the water and the digestible nutri- 
ents in 100 pounds of sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
mangels, and turnips :— 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 


Feeds Water Protein Carbohydrates Fat 
Sweet potatoes .......... 688 9 24.2 3 
Irish potatoes ........... 78.8 1.1 15.8 aa 
Mangels ... TOG Ee BM 90.6 8 6.4 l 
ECR aie 1.0 6.0 2 
Sorghum silage ......... 77.2 6 11.6 5 


When attention is called to the fact that mangels and 
turnips are 90 per cent water, the cattle feeder of 
Europe is inclined to think that “there must be a differ- 
ence between turnip juice and water.” 


As another measure of the feeding value of sweet 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


potatoes, trials seem to indicate that about 314 bushels 
of sweet potatoes equal one bushel of corn in feeding 
value. Where all the other feeds are dry or hard, the 
feeding value of sweet potatoes is probably some 
higher than above indicated. 

TOS KO 


Outside and Inside of Dairy and Beef Cow 
Compared 


OME new and interesting facts regarding the re- 

lationship of external and internal anatomy have 

recently been announced by W. W. Swett, dairy 
husbandman; R. R. Graves, specialist in dairy cattle 
breeding; and F. W. Miller, veterinarian, of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


As a part of a general project to determine the 





—Courtesy Lemmons’ Studio. 


MASTER FARMER E. DALTON LOOKING OVER HIS ANGUS HERD AND WONDERING 
IF 


HE’LL HAVE FEED ENOUGH 


relationship of the conformation and anatomy of a 
dairy cow to her milk and butterfat producing capacity, 
these three scientists recently made a comparative study 
of the outside and inside measurements of two famous 
cows—Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, one-time world’s 
record holder for the Jersey breed, and Blackbird of 
Dallas, a purebred Aberdeen Angus cow of show-ring 
note and a typical representative of the beef type. 

The living animals differed greatly in size, weight, 
and conformation, but when stripped of their outer 
coverings the skeletons of the two cows ‘‘were very 
similar,” according to the investigators. Whereas tie 











fundamental difference, either skeletally or organically, 
between these two specimens of cows of diverse func- 
tions. It is obvious that the udder of Blackbird was 
extremely limited in capacity for milk production. 


From these comparisons, the investigators conclude 
that the evolution of the dairy and beef types, which 
has been accomplished through breeding and selection, 
has not materially altered the skeletal structure of the 
domestic cow, but that the difference in beef and dairy 
type is due rather to extreme fleshing on the one hand 
and to udder development and absence of fleshing on 
the other. 


Another feature which dairy cattle judges have been 
inclined to consider important is the openness of con- 
formation or width of spaces between ribs and between 
vertebrae. They -have held that openness favors easier 
passage of the nerves from the spinal cord out through 
the spine. The investigators, however, call attention to 
the fact that more of the nerves pass through holes in 
the vertebrae than through notches between them. In 
the case of ‘the nerves that pass through the vertebrae, 
they say, space between the vertebrae is not particularly 
significant of the freedom of their passage. And the 
nerves which pass between the vertebrae are in the 
region of the loins where the distances between the 
vertebrae are not readily determined by examining the 
living animal. The fact that the “nerve holes” in the 
vertebrae, through which pass the nerves that lead to 
the mammary gland, were only 66 per cent as large in 
the beef as in the dairy skeleton may or may not be 
significant. 

A thin, pliable hide is regarded by judges as an index 
to dairy temperament. Sophie’s hide was only half as 
thick as’ Blackbird’s. This difference, however, may 
be attributed largely to Blackbird’s heavy fleshing and 
excessive fat disposition. 

Definite conclusions regarding the study of “the re- 
lationship between outside measurements and internal 
organs, and between internal organs and capacity for 
mik production,” cannot be formulated, say the investi- 
gators, until many more animals have been measured. 
This will take time and can be done only as suitable 
specimens become available for study. At present 17 
colleges are cooperating with the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry in the project. Outside measurements are 
being made of many cows in college herds and else- 
where, and inside measurements of these selected ani- 
mals will be made when they are no longer useful as pro- 
ducers and breeders and can be slaughtered for study. 


Editer’s Note.—It is difficult for the editor to see why 
anyone should suppose that the different uses to which 
a dairy cow and a beef cow put their feed could be the 
result of differences in their bony skeleton. I cannot feel 
any great surprise that the skeletons of these two cows 

were found so similar. 


In all animals the func- 
tions of the skeleton are 
about the same. The dif- 
ferences in these two cows 
were largely in the differ- 
ent uses to which they put 
their feed. One by selec- 
tion, breeding, and feed- 
ing, with the cultivation 
of the milk producing 
function had developed a 
large milk producing or- 
gan and used her feed for 
that purpose. The other 
by the same processes, se- 
tecting animals that had a 
tendency to lay on flesh— 
and we have that tenden- 
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cy in individuals of all 


zemmons’ Studio. classes of mammals—breed- 


MASTER FARMER E. DALTON LOOKING OVER HIS HAY CROP AND WONDERING ing, and feeding had de- 


IF HE HAS CATTLE ENOUGH 


living Blackbird measured larger than Sophie in many 
dimensions, a comparison of the skeletons showed that 
of Sophie to be larger than that of the Angus in a 
large proportion of the measurements obtained. 


Sophie weighed but 927 pounds and Blackbird 1,565, 
but the outside differences failed to indicate the same 
relationship to the inside. The internal organs of the 
two cows did not differ sufficiently to indicate “significant 
differences in function,” the investigators concluded. 

Neither was the body conformation a fair indication 
of the skeletal structure of the two cows. In the living 
form, Sophie presented the angular lateral wedge shape 
that has been so strongly emphasized in selecting the 
good dairy cow, whereas Blackbird, because of differ- 
ence in fleshing, exhibited only a slight wedge shape 
laterally. But the two skeletons were almost identical 
in lateral wedge shape. 

Aside from the external form of the two cows, the 
most marked difference noted by the investigators was 
the quantity of secretory tissue in their udders. 


Sophie's udder was practically filled with milk-mak- 
ing tissue, whereas the gland tissue in Blackbird’s ud- 
der was almost negligible. This appears to be the most 


veloped the function or 

had formed the “habit” of 

converting her feed into 
flesh and fat. Each needed about the same sort of skele- 
ton, stomach, etc., to carry on her special line of work. 


Wo OM Hr 
Minerals for Dairy Cows 


N ADDITION to ordinary salt, steamed bone meal 
ie ground limestone (calcium carbonate) will fur- 

nish about the only mineral deficient under average 
conditions. These will cost less than $4 per 100 pounds. 

As a rule, we may depend on a well balanced con- 
centrate ration when it is made from three or more 
grains or grain by-products, and especially when it 
contains a fair amount of wheat bran and cottonseed 
meal, there will be little need for additional phos- 
phorus. Legume hays, when grown on lime soils or 
soils to which lime has been added, will supply the 
lime needed by cows of average productive capacity. 

Cows grazed on non-lime soils (especially sandy to 
sandy loams) and fed on grass hays and cottonseed 
hulls, should have 2 to 4 per cent of finely ground lime 
rock added to their grain ration. Cows will assimi- 
late more minerals when on pasture in summer or 
winter grazing than when on dry feeds only. 


L. A. HIGGINS. 
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These Cover Crops Will Fatten Poor Land 


Let’s Plant More of Them and Not Just Talk About It 








ARM leaders can do _ nothing 

more helpful than plan a drive to 
get all the cover crops possible in 
this fall. The holding of the soil 
and plant food that will be washed 
off unless a cover crop is grown will 
more than pay all cost. So let’s sow 
cover crops, and not just talk about 
it. See your county agent. 








CCASIONALLY there is a rather 

spasmodic interest taken and some 
results have been obtained; but as a gen- 
eral South-wide or even state-wide prac- 
tice, we have not yet come to realize that 
cover crops are an essential part of a 
soil improvement program. Vetch, sweet 
clover, crimson clover, bur clover, Cana- 
dian and Austrian peas are some of the 
legume cover crops that are most likely 
to succeed in our cotton growing terri- 
tory. They will do all that oats and rye 
will and, in addition, gather nitrogen 
from the air and store it in the soil for 
use of succeeding crops. 


How to Use Small Grain—We may 
sow oats broadcast and cover with culti- 
vator just behind the cotton pickers from 
late September on to middle of Novem- 
ber; probably the best time is after the 
first picking. One-, two-, and three-row 
drills made for the purpose are better, 
especially if they are constructed for 
seeding according to the open furrow 
method. Sow 1% to 2% bushels of oats, 
2 to 4 pecks of rye, and about one bushel 
of barley or wheat. 


Considerable grazing may be expected, 


« 


‘ HAT can I sow after cotton to 
make earliest grazing for chickens 
and pigs?” 

Sow 45 pounds of Abruzzi rye, 20 
pounds of Austrian 
winter peas and 3 
pounds of kale or 
rape. 

When Tobacco 
Markets Open 
“Please give open- 

ing dates of the to- 

bacco markets not 
yet open.” Here they 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


are :— 

IANO MOOI ssa suas crkncatesah acid September 24 
a on ten eet haowee October 1 
Dark Virginia Belt............. -November 12 


Oats and Vetch in Drills 

“T want to sow vetch and oats mixed 
so that I can save the vetch seed, separat- 
ing them from the oat seed. I would like 
to know what fertilizer to use in the 
drills and the quantity of seed to sow.” 
If your rows are less than a foot apart, 
use 2 bushels of oat seed and 20 pounds 
of vetch. If the rows are more than 18 
inches wide, use 1%4 bushels of oat and 
15 pounds of vetch seed. You may apply 
the fertilizer broadcast or in the drill. I 
suggest 400 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
with an analysis of 2Nit-12Phos-4Pot if 
you live in the clay soil section of your 
county and 2Nit-12Phos-8Pot if the land 
is sandy. 
Mountain Corn Companions 

“(1) What cover crop can I sow in 
late corn in the mountains and (2) what 
meadow and pasture mixture do you rec- 
ommend for our valleys?” Rye, wheat, 
and barley will make good cover crops 
sowed in corn in September as will hairy 
vetch and Austrian winter peas, using 20 
pounds of these per acre with 3 pecks of 
rye or 1 bushel of wheat or barley. (2) 


7 


but the main object should be to protect 
the soil and add vegetable matter by 
turning under in early spring before head- 
ing. 


Why Vetch Is a Leader.—Prominent 
authorities on Southern crops say that 
hairy vetch is the most satisfactory soil 
improving winter legume for a large part 
of the lower South. It grows on almost 
any type soil, it does not require lime on 
most soils, seed is comparatively cheap, 
it is not difficult to grow, is frostproof, 
and can be sowed in early fall and turned 
under before time to plant corn, cotton, 
and many other crops. When sowed with 
small grain it makes an early hay crop. 
The two best varieties are hairy vetch 
and Augusta vetch; the former is pre- 
ferred by most people, but both are good. 


The seed may be sowed broadcast or 
by drills in the cotton or corn middles 
from September 1 to November 1—the 
earlier the better. Use from 20 to 30 
pounds of seed per acre when sowed alone 
and intended for soil improvement, and 
20 pounds when sowed with 1% bushels 
oats or 3% bushel of rye to be used for 
hay. Seed should be inoculated when 
sowed on land the first time. It requires 
fairly good land to produce a_ heavy 
growth. Where soil is thin 300 pounds 
superphosphate and 200 pounds kainit (or 
50 pounds of muriate) per acre will help. 
Also stable manure or 50 to 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda is desirable to start it 
off quickly. From two to three tons dry 
matter per acre may be expected on good 
soil, and this contains 54 pounds of ni- 
trogen per ton. Vetch hay well cured is 
about as good as any other legume hay. 
Vetch furnishes excellent grazing in 


early spring, but the object sought here 
is to utilize all the crop for soil improve- 
ment. 


Sweet Clover Does Well in the South. 
For our Piedmont and Coastal Plains 
soils there is nothing better than common 
biennial white sweet clover or the biennial 
yellow bloom sweet clover. It is easy to 
sow, the seed are cheap, it is a rapid 
grower, and stands cold well if sowed in 
late September and October. Sow broad- 
cast in cotton or sorghum middles, or 
with small grain. Harrow seed in if land 
is loose—cultivator should be used if soil 
is crusted. Use about 20: pounds seed 
per acre. The seed needs inoculation the 
first time on the land. The crop grows 
rapidly when warm days start in early 
spring. Frequently it is knee-high or 
more by early April. When turned under 
at this stage it soon decays and is no 
hindrance to cultivation of crops that 
follow. A crop of sweet clover turned 
under in early April will furnish more 
than 75 pounds nitrogen, or an equiva- 
lent to 500 pounds of nitrate of soda or 
425 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. Dem- 
onstrations in corn and cotton show that a 
crop turned under produces heavy in- 
creases in yields at very low cost for 
phosphorus and potassium. 





Bur Clover Excellent 

a winter growing annual that should be 
much more extensively utilized as a 
cover crop in soil improvement work. 
It is best adapted to the Cotton Belt, and 
will grow on most soil types if properly 
handled. Lime is beneficial, but not al- 
ways necessary if the land is fairly good 
or barnyard manure is used. The South- 
ern or spotted leaf variety is best suited 


to our needs. The seed may be obtained 
cleaned or in bur. Asa rule the seed in 
the bur at the rate of 3 to 5 bushels per 
acre is best. Inoculation is not necessary 
where seed in bur is sowed. It should be 
sowed in August or early September to 
insure germination and growth before 
cold weather. The best method is to sow 
broadcast and cultivate just after cotton 
is picked over. If seed are allowed to 
mature, which they will do in April, then 
this crop volunteers well and starts grow- 
ing in July or August. 

Crimson Clover Good.—Crimson clo- 
ver has been more extensively used as a 
winter cover crop in the past than now. 
It may be sowed on almost any good land 
if properly inoculated and sowed in Sep- 
tember or early October. The same meth- 
ods may be used for seeding outlined for 
the crops already mentioned. It is bene- 
fited by lime, but will grow without it. 
From 15 to 20 pounds of seed per acre is 
required. Unless the soil is thoroughly 
moist when the seed are sowed, they may 
germinate and then die if rain does not 
follow soon. Some farmers get good 
stands by sowing on dry soil and depend- 
ing on rain to sprout the seed. In cotton 
or corn, sow broadcast and harrow or 
cultivate in the seed lightly. 

Austrian Winter Pea Promises Much. 
—The Austrian pea is a comparatively 
new winter cover crop for the South. 
Nevertheless, tests with various types of 
soil are very encouraging and will justify 
a much more extensive try out. Clemson 
College gives it first place as a winter 
annual legume. It stands cold, grows 
rapidly and, on fertile land, produces a 
very heavy crop of green matter to turn 
under early in spring. 


at Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


For meadow sow 8 pounds each of red 
clover and timothy; for pasture sow 8 
pounds of Kentucky bluegrass with 3 
pounds of white Dutch clover. The fol- 
lowing mixture may furnish more graz- 
ing on strong land: Kentucky bluegrass 
10 pounds, redtop, alsike clover, and al- 
falfa 5 pounds each, and white clover 2 
pounds, 


Protect Bur Clover From Weeds 

“Tl have a fitld of bur clover one year 
old that is overgrown with weeds, but the 
clover is coming up well. Should the 
weeds be cut?” By all means run the 
mower over the field and set the sickle so 
as to clip the weeds close. Many of the 
weeds that infest bur clover come up with 
the clover in August and September and 
mature seed with the clover or before. 
Such weeds can be gotten rid of only 
by cultivating the field or at least turning 
the land in the early winter, sowing small 
grain or some other cover crop. If the 
bur clover has been on the land a few 
vears there will be enough seed left in 
the soil to produce a crop the next fall. 


Cow Pasture for Winter and Summer 


“As soon as the weather permits I will 
sow two acres using the following mix- 
ture: 60 pounds of barley, 50 pounds of 
oats, 40 pounds of rye, 30 pounds of 
vetch, and 20 pounds of crimson clover. 
The land is in sweet potatoes and I am 
now digging. Can I add some kind of 


seed that will keep the pasture going next 
summer?” You can add 15 pounds of 
sweet clover and 8 pounds of alsike clover 
this fall and 25 pounds of lespedeza early 
next March and expect good summer 
grazing if the land is well supplied with 
lime and wisely fertilized. 


I suggest two 


” 


tons of ground limestone per acre and 400 
pounds per acre of 6Nit-12Phos-6Pot fer- 
tilizer or 600 pounds of 4Nit-8Phos-4Poct 
fertilizer. 
Permanent Pasture for Cow and Hen 

“T have a two-acre lot in soybeans now 
being hogged down. What can I sow in 
early November for a permanent pasture 
and also for early spring grazing?” This 
correspondent lives where the Piedmont 
and mountain sections join, and he should 
sow the following mixture on each 
acre :— 

30 pounds Abruzzi rye 

10 pounds Austrian winter pea 
pounds rape 
> pounds orchard grass 


pounds Kentucky bluegrass 
pounds redtop 


wun oe 


pounds white clover 


In late March or early April sow 10 
pounds of lespedeza per acre on top of the 
ground. 


New Plants From Chrysanthemums 

“T bought six nice chrysanthemums 
last spring and new shoots are com- 
ing from the roots since rain has fallen. 
Flow can I keep these new plants over 
for setting next spring?” 

(1) You may take up the plants and 
set them in 8 or 10-inch pots. When they 
have finished bloomirig, set the pots aside 
until March or April and then separate 
and set the new plants where they are to 
spend the summer. (2) If the plants are 
not taken up, protect the roots with straw; 
then separate and set the new shoots next 
spring. The best plants for next year’s 
blossoms can be made from cuttings three 
or four inches long taken next May and 
rooted in sand. I presume you are grow- 
ing your chrysanthemums out-of-doors. I 


have already potted some of mine for in- 
door blossoms from now until Thanksgiv- 
ing and later. 

Mixture for Permanent Pasture 

“IT want to make a permanent pasture 
for hogs, cows, and other livestock on 
sandy coastal plains soil.” Bermuda, les- 
pedeza, and white clover will make a 
good mixture. Plant the Bermuda sod by 
streaking off the ground with a bull ton- 
gue, scooter, or other convenient imple- 
ment, making the rows about two to two 
and a half feet wide, and plant a big piece 
of Bermuda sod every two feet in the 
drill. Put the sod in this shallow drill, 
cover with some dirt, step on it with the 
foot, and then cover well. When this has 
been done sow 15 pounds lespedeza, five 
pounds carpet grass, and three or four 
pounds of white clover on top and scratch 
them in. 

Pine Straw Is Poor Fertilizer 

“IT have access to lorge quantities of 
pine straw and wish to know if it will 
pay to haul it an average of a mile and 
plow it into the land to improve it?” 

Since a ton of pine straw contains only 
$1.34 worth of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash, and since the cost of -raking 
up a ton, loading it on a wagon, hauling, 
and scattering it over the field would be, 
two or three times its fertilizing value, 
we can see loss of time and money in us- 
ing pine straw directly as a fertilizer. If 
used first as litter in stables or barn lot, 
then we would say use lots of it to im- 
prove your cultivated lands. 

But there is another side of this ques- 
tion, Pine fields are or should be as 
much of a crop as corn or potatoes. The 
value of a forest crop depends on how 
fast the trees grow. If all the litter is 
removed, then the pine tree crop will re- 
quire 50 or 60 years to reach harvest in- 
stead of 25 or 30 years. 
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Talking Things Over Among Ourselves 


Here Are Farm Facts and Crop News That Will Interest Every Farmer 





AUSTRIAN WINTER PEA A_ 
SOIL BUILDER | 





N THE early part of 1928, Zadie B. 
Cooper of Laurens County, S. C., be- 
came interested through his county agent, 
C. B. Cannon, in trying the Austrian win- 
ter pea. 


September 10, Mr. Cooper 
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AUSTRIAN PEAS SUCCEED IN LAURENS 


COUNTY, S. C. 


broadcast this pea in his cotton middles 
at the rate of 40 pounds to the acre and 
covered them with plow and sweep. 

The following interesting account of 
Mr. Cooper's first trial of this winter leg- 
ume is given by Mr. Cannon :— 

“Mr. Cooper first tried grain drills, but 
found the machine cracked a large per 
cent of the seed or drilled too many per 
acre. Only a small acreage was drilled, 
but this proved to be the best method of 
seeding after all. The seed was inocu- 
lated with soil taken from a vetch field, 
about one bushel of soil being used to 
each 100 pounds of seed. A good stand 
of peas was obtained. 

“Mr. Cooper grew the peas as a soil- 
building crop. His success was so out- 
standing that a field meeting was held 
for the benefit of the farmers in his com- 
munity. R. W. Hamilton, soil fertility 
specialist of Clemson College, was pres- 
ent and made a short talk on cover crops. 
After the talk the body of men composed 
of 28 business men and farmers went into 
the field to see the peas growing. 

“The growth of the peas would average 
three feet when turned under in the 
spring of 1929, although some grew to 
four and five feet in height. Mr. Cooper 





—Courtesy Clemson College Extension Service 


AUSTRIAN WINTER PEAS 


This pea is not only a fine winter crop to 
follow cotton, but in South Carolina it is also 
used as a winter crop to precede cotton, as it 
matures sufficiently early to turn under with- 
out delaying cotton planting. 


estimated that he produced from 3 to 4 
tons of hay per acre and if hay was cured 
out properly, it would be worth $20 per 
ton. He believes the Austrian winter 
pea is the best winter cover crop he can 
grow, although he sows quite a bit of 
crimson clover. He is counting on sow- 
ing 36 acres or more this fall to the pea. 

“A number of farmers have an idea 
that the cutworm does much damage to 


the crop following the peas, but Mr. 
Cooper has not had any damage of this 
kind. 

“On the land where the peas were turn- 
ed under, corn and cotton were planted 
this year. In observing the corn in the 
field, a person would think that the crop 
was highly fertilized with nitrate of 
soda or some other available commercial 
form of nitrogen. The wonderful growth 
and color were due to the effects of the 
peas.” 


| WISCONSIN AND MARYLAND | 
‘TOBACCO CO-OPS SUCCEEDING! 
l Aa a ee ee ae ene ee ] 








2 HILE coéperative marketing of 

tobacco in Virginia, North Caro- 
lima, and South Carolina ran upon a re- 
ceivership, I wonder if coédperative mar- 
keting of tobacco is succeeding anywhere 
else. Please tell us in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 

Yes, just north of us the Maryland To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
organized even before the Tri-state or- 
gvanization in the Carolinas and Virginia, 
is still succeeding admirably and making 
profits for its members. 

And now for some information about a 
tobacco codperative away out in Wiscon- 
sin :— 

“Starting with no capital seven years 
ago, the Northern Wisconsin Tobacco 
pool has accumulated a working fund and 
credit sufficient to pay cash advances of 
about four-fifths of the value of the crop 
to farmers, according to Emerson Ela, 
business director of the pool. Since its 
establishment, he says, the pool has suc- 
cessfully marketed seven crops represent- 
ing more than 130,000,000 pounds of Wis- 
consin grown tobacco. 

“At the beginning of the operations of 
the pool, careful business practice re- 
quired that the amount of the advance 
payment to growers at the time of deliv- 
ery be kept on a conservative basis, Mr. 
Ela points out, but since that time the 
amount advanced to the grower has in- 
creased steadily. In 1927 and 1928 it was 
possible to pay the farmer 75 to 80 per 
cent of the value of his crop at the time 
of delivery. 

“Tt is an admitted fact that the cash 
advance which is paid to members of the 
tobacco pool at the time of delivery of 
their tobacco is undoubtedly more than 
they would receive for the entire crop if 
it were not for the onerations of the 
pool,’ Mr. Ela states. “The tobacco pool 
is a practical demonstration of what can 
be accomplished by increased bargaining 
power combined by thousands of grow- 
ers who, as individuals, would fail in 
their marketing.’ ” 





'THE STRAWBERRY OUTLOOK| 
| FOR 1930 | 





ROSPECTS for strawberry growers 

now seem to be better than in any 
year since 1926, according to the acreage 
planted or planned for the 1930 season, as 
reported by growers to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Following 
two seasons, in some important areas 
three seasons, of exceptionally heavy pro- 
duction and unusually low financial re- 
turns per acre, growers are preparing for 
a substantial reduction in acreage in the 
most troubled areas. Considering the 
country as a whole, the contemplated 1930 
acreage changes would seem to leave the 
strawberry acreage for picking next sea- 
son fairly well balanced among the vari- 
ous areas. 





The intended reduction for the country 
as a whole amounts to 7 per cent, indicat- 
ing an acreage of 183,000 in 1930 com- 
pared with the 197,000 acres picked in 
1929 and 205,000 acres a year ago. The 
equivalent of this reduction of nearly 
14,000 acres is expected to take place in 
the four states, Arkansas, Missouri, Ken- 


tucky, and Tennessee, where about one- 
fourth of the total commercial strawberry 
crops is grown and where the marketing 
problem has been most difficult. The in- 
dicated 20 per cent decrease in acreage in 
these states, if carried out, would go far 
to relieve the mid-season marketing glut. 


STANLY COUNTY, N. C., LESPE- 
DEZA, FIRST WEEK IN AUGUST 





L ERE is an advance specimen of Ten- 

nessee No. 76 lespedeza, 16 inches 
high, gathered August 7 on the farm of 
E. P. Hopkins, of Stanly County, N. C. 
This sheaf standing by a quart jar shows 
the average height (16 inches above the 
roots) of a 4-acre field. 

This field was sowed to Fulghum oats 
last October, 1144 bushels of seed being 
sowed per acre, and was fertilized with 
400 pounds of superphosphate. The les- 





SR DOE PE SEL IE ELE SEE! OLE ELIE EEE I, 
TENNESSEE No. 75 LESPEDEZA, 16 INCHES 
HIGH, STANLY COUNTY 


pedeza was sowed on top of the oats Feb- 
ruary 15, 1929. The oats, cut in late May, 
averaged .71 bushels per acre. 

There are a number of fields in the 
county doing as well. In fact one grower 
harvested two tons of lespedeza hay the 
latter part of July. The stubble is mak- 
ing good headway towards the second 
crop. “Stanly County,” writes County 
Agent O. H. Phillips, “has more than 
20,000 acres of lespedeza this year and 
much of the common kind is almost as 
tall as that in Mr. Hopkins’ field. It is 
easy to ride along the road and see how 
this soil building crop is increasing the 
yield of corn, cotton, and other crops. 
The recent dry weather has not been able 
to fire the leaves of the corn plants 
where lespedeza grew last year.” 


| COTTON ESTIMATE GREATLY | 
| REDUCED SINCE AUGUST 1 | 


| J 








HOWING a decrease over the August 

1 report of over 700,000 bales the 
September 1 report of the United States 
Crop Reporting Board indicated a 1929 
crop of 14,825,000 bales. Dry weather, 
weevils, and other conditions have great- 
ly reduced the cotton crop in Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Arkansas during 
the last month. Especially noticeable is 
the Texas figure of 4,107,000 bales, a de- 
crease of a million bales over the produc- 
tion in that state last year. 

The report of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus showed 1,570,030 bales ginned prior to 
September 1 compared with 956,577 bales 
ginned to that date in 1928 and 1,533,577 
in 1927, 

An estimated condition of 55.4 per cent 
compares with 60.3 per cent in 1928 and a 
ten-year average of 56.1. A yield of 152.2 





pounds lint per acre is estimated. Details 
of the report by states follow :—~ 
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State e 

: Zeng 

Vis Ginid. .eccccas 80 260 48 
North Carolina.. 68 240 942 
South Carolina.. 63 205 1,014 
CPT PUR «6 s.0:00 8.0.05 59 148 1,193 
gg) ees 62 115 26 
Pty re 7 275 190 
Tennessee ....... 67 200 462 
Alabama .<...:.. 59 155 1,216 
Mississippi ..... 60 185 1,669 
Louisiana ....... 55 175 791 
OO, 46 112 4,107 
Oklahoma ....... 51 140 1,295 
pt rer 58 168 1,391 
New Mexico 81 300 82 
Po ae 83 336 157 
Califoria ..cceee 88 359 232 
MPEMIOT eee sdeicens 83 202 10 
DB; AGC. secs ce 55.4 152.2 14,825 





Lower Californiaf 85 254 80 

7Data for Lower California, (Old) Mexico, 
and not included in California figures nor in 
United States total. 





DAIRY HONOR ROLL FOR VIR-| 
| GINIA AND THE CAROLINAS | 


ELOW is the list of ten high cows in 

Virginia and Carolinas for July, 
1929, these being the latest reports we 
have. The breeds are indicated by ini- 
tials: “A” for Ayrshire, “G” for Guern- 
sey, “H” for Holstein, “J” for Jersey, 
and “S” for Shorthorn. “Reg.” stands 
for registered and “Gr.” for grade. 

Virginia 

HE ten highest cows for the month 

of July, 1929, according to official 
testings of the Virginia Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association are as follows :— 





Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1. W. R. Rowland, Reg. G......... 1,729 79.5 
2 P. M. Moir Eat., Ge. Fl. .....-2+ 21 68 
3. Dr. J. S. Andrews, Reg. J....... 1.333 75.9 
4. Clover Hill Farm, Reg. J. ...... 958 74.7 
S. Fick vas... Gere The ascecccccceccn 1,586 74.7 
6. J. S. & Paul Roller, Reg. J..... 1,057 74.0 
7. tee. 3. 3. ene. Gt... Ge occ scGaee Fane 
&. €. S&S. Beunsbert, Gr. B. ......-.-; 1,473 72.2 
9. Ben Middleton & Sons, Reg. H. 1,772 70.8 
10. Marion A. Brown, Gr. J. ....... 1,458 70.0 


North Carolina 
OLLOWING are the ten highest cows 
taken from all herd improvement as- 

sociations in North Carolina for July, 


1929 :— 


Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
1. 3. W, Demis. Ge. sac ccececces 1,380 76.5 
2 Pinehuret Dire, As 6 iecscsceccce 1,807 75.8 
S: Cishaeta Paras, Gy pons cscs sccces 1,677 74.4 
4, Pinehurst Dairy, A. ..<...cescecse 1,373 68.3 
B. . We Lindley, Th... ocsecsccisncee 2,030 67.0 
6. Pinehurst Dairy, A. ......0c.-e+. 1,653 66.5 
7. Valicwsie Warm, Gi oo cccceccsssee 1,516 65.2 
a re 1,705 64.8 
9, Oaborne Farme, Gi. os. .0sc0cses 1,259 64.2 
10. Caswell Training School, H. .... 2,254 63.1 


South Carolina 
OLLOWING is a list of the ten 
highest cows compiled from the Clem- 

son Agricultural College dairy honor roll 
for July, 1929. Every cow on advanced 
registry test in South Carolina which, 
during her test period, makes butterfat 
equivalent to 50 pounds for the month is 
listed on the Honor Roll. “These figures,” 
say the Clemson authorities, “are esti- 
mates, not official production; but they 
give a method of comparing the produc- 
tion of all cows on test in the state.” 


Pounds 

Owner and breed Milk Fat 
se Se: errr rey 1,246 67.8 
2 BC. Gite Boanital,” By sccescas 1,655 62.1 
0 Fe OO, Fe i kc ks hnessacesas 1,035 67.7 
4. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. .......... 1,203 66.8 
S Wonk T.. Vee. 5... ec<cccdctesees 1,392 63.7 
6. Pedigreed Seed Co., G. ......... 1,252 63.2 
Be, Ba Dea Gey bees cose cicasncns 1,264 62.3 
8. S. H. Zimmerman, G. ..........; 1,422 $9.1 
® M. B.. Baman, Go ip cicecsccascgesse 1,255 56.9 
5. Madi, Coss ccngnsarecectee S0-P 
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| BIG NEW STATE FAIR AT | 
RALEIGH 


| rae | 
| eet SIVE improvements are being 
made at the new. North Carolina 
State Fair grounds, in preparation for the 
great fair October 14-19. Some of these 
improvements are as follows :— 
1. A new chicken barn 60 by 200 feet 
has been completed, and newly. painted. 








2. Skylights have been put in both the 
cattle and sheep barns, and partitions 
torn out, to provide for better interior 
arrangements. 

3. Both these buildings and the swine 
barn have been newly painted. 

4. The eastern wing of the main ex- 
hibit building, which was used for the 
poultry show last year, will be used for 
a special educational exhibit by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture—the 
first time this federal exhibit has been 
shown in Raleigh. 

5. The major construction project, how- 
ever, has been the regrading of the state 
fair grounds, and covering the red mud 
of last year’s fair, with a four inch layer 
of rock screenings, sand, and topsoil. 

6. Grass has been sowed, and_ this 
year’s fair grounds are expected to be 
more like a sea of green grass than a sea 
of red mud. 

As to the exhibits and attractions, the 
second year of the fair is already assured 
of success. Here are some features worth 
noting :— 

1. Over $25,000 in prizes is being of- 
fered. 

2. More horses are already entered for 
the races than have ever before been en- 
tered at the state fair. 

3. Contracts have been made for the 
largest free act program which has ever 
been presented in North Carolina. 





| 
GRADING SERVICE PLEASES 


| 
TOBACCO FARMERS | 
| 1 
FINHE federal-state grading service on 
tobacco was inaugurated at Lake City, 
South Carolina, on July 30, and in the 
short time it has been in operation at this 
point, it has grown greatly in popularity 
among the growers and brought forth 
expressions of approval on the part of 
large commercial tobacco purchasing in- 
terests, field representatives of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture report. 
In the first week of the grading at Lake 
City 96,850 pounds of tobacco was grad- 
ed, in the second week 101,376 pounds 
was graded, and the third week the grad- 
ing exceeded in volume both the first and 
second weeks with 223,529 pounds. Farm- 
ers who are having their tobacco graded 
are well pleased with the beneficial re- 
sults obtained and are commending the 
service to fellow producers. 





The average price of tobacco graded 
during the first week of the service was 
$15.50 per hundred pounds, the second 
week the average was $17.44, and the 
third week $19.20. Although this increase 
is not wholly attributable to the grading, 
the grading was a helpful influence the 
department believes. Representatives of 
an American tobacco concern and of the 
Japanese Tobacco Monopoly visited Lake 
City to study the grading service and ex- 
pressed approval of it. 

In addition to the service in South 
Carolina, at Lake City, the Department of 
Agriculture has inaugurated federal-state 
grading service on tobacco at one market 
in North Carolina, (Smithfield) and three 
markets in Virginia, including Lynchburg 


and South Hill. 


Virginia Farmyews 
babes eta farm happenings all 


over the state will be found in these 
notes fresh from field and home, as re- 





ported by farm and home demonstration 
agents :-— 


Prince Edward.—The market held each Sat- 
urday morning in Farmville by the women 
members of the home demonstration clubs in 
the county is growing very rapidly. Club 
members obtain a ready sale at good prices 
for all sorts of garden produce, milk, eggs, 
hams, and honey. 


Albemarle.—The yard campaign carried on 
under the direction of the home demonstra- 
tion agent, Mrs. Miller, and her assistant, 
Miss Burruss, has proved very popular. A 
number of women have taken barren and un- 
sightly spots and made them into places of 
beauty. 


Nelson.—The colored people of Nelson are 
not behind their white neighbors in the cam- 
paign for the “home beautiful.’”’ The home 
demonstration agent reports 40 yards cleaned, 
and 10 homes repainted and repaired. She 
says that one woman has had her dining 
room and kitchen raised and her house paint- 
ed for the first time. 

Smyth.—One hundred and eleven men sold 
their wool through the county wool pool 


worked up by the county agent for an aver- 
age of 5 cents more per pound than the local 
price. Over 21,000 pounds was sold in one 
day and the farmers were well satisfied. 


Westmoreland.—S. J. Dawson, county agent, 
pooled 4,000 pounds of wool in the county in 


one week. This was sold through an exchange 


in Richmond, the pool price being 5 cents 


higher than local prices. 


Culpeper.—Two registered bulls were placed 


in the county in one week, making a total of 


16 in three weeks. One farmer said that if 
the agent had done nothing more than his 


work for better sires he would be 
twice the salary he gets. 


Goochland.—A farmer in Goochland was un- 


worth 


successful in getting a stand of clover. The 


agent got him to use lime and this year he 
cut 2% tons of clover hay per acre from a 
field that had failed to grow clover before. 


Bedford.—A few business men in Bedford 


have started a movement to increase tobacco 
production in the county from 70 to 80 per 


cent next year. 


They think that the market 


must increase and that the demand will be 


greater each year. 


Three monolithic silos 


have been completed, and at least three more 
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will be built this fall. Several farmer: 
also building stave silos. 

Nelson.—Each week more peoplk n t 
county are shipping sour cream as a result 
of a recent campaign. One of t 2am ship- 
pers said recently, “I like the idea of some 
money every week and the hard work that 


is saved.” 

James City—Miss Mabel Massey, home 
demonstration agent, makes this report: “A 
woman moved into our county from Massa 
chusetts about 10 years ago and has been 
thoroughly unhappy and regretted the day 
she ever reached the South. Two years ago 
she joined one of the home demonstration 
clubs. This club is small and meets at the 
different members’ homes. She says the club 
has made all the difference in the world to 
her. She has formed many acquaintances, 
knows something of their homes, and has be- 
come once more interested in her own. She 
recently had a furnace installed, the front 
porch screened, and the yard graded and 
planted. When an opportunity came recently 
to sell at a considerable financial gain she 
was really surprised to find that she actually 
wished to stay here. She gives the club 
entire credit for her changed attitude.” 








REMENDOUS losses from oats smut 

occur every year in North and South 
Carolina. In 1927, according to the 
Plant Disease Reporter of August 1, 
1928, yields were reduced approximately 
20% in North Carolina, and 35% in 
South Carolina. 
Don’t sacrifice your crop to smut! Just 
one inexpensive precaution at the time 
you sow will save it from heavy smut 
losses. Treat your seed oats with Du 
Bay Ceresan, the new safe dust dis- 
infectant. 


No Seed Injury with Ceresan 


Ceresan controls loose and covered smuts 
without injury to seed oats. Reporting 
on its effectiveness and safety in com- 
parison with liquid treatment with for- 
maldehyde, the Extension Department of 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S. C., says in Weekly News Notes: 


“Reliable, Safe, Easy to 
Handle’’ 


“Tests made in South Carolina and other 
states during the season of 1928-1929 
indicate that the new dust known as 
Ceresan is a reliable oats seed treatment 
that is economical, safe and easy to handle 
in preventing smut. 

“Last season several experiments were 
conducted . . . in co-operation with the 
South Carolina Experiment Station to 
test Ceresan along with formaldehyde in 
the control of smut on oats. In every 
case, the new dust method gave excellent 


New York, N. Y. 
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BAYER-SEMESAN CO., Inc., 105 Hudson St., op 7 


Please send FREE Ceresan pamphlet. 
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control of smut, and in no 
case was there any indi- 
cation of injury to germin- 
ation. In two cases for- 
maldehyde injured germ- 
ination to a considerable 
degree and did not control 
smut any better than Cere- 
san. At Spartanburg, one 
of our test plots showed a 
47% infection of smut, 
while the Ceresan-treated 
plot showed only .1%; 
another at Clemson Col- 
lege showed 25% for the 
untreated and .8% for the 
treated. The average of 
four experiments shuwed 
25% smut for the un- 
treated and .5% for the treated.” 


Ceresan Increases Oats Yields 


In a bulletin of the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Dr. Benjamin 
Koehler reported that Ceresan treat- 
ment of seed produced a yield increase 
of 13.8 bushels per acre on 60-Day Oats, 
and an increase of 19.1 bushels per acre 
on Big 4 Oats. These increases averaged 
about double the increases from formal- 
dehyde treatment. 


Ceresan Also Controls Wheat 
Smut 


Leap’s Prolific winter wheat when treated 
with 2 ounces of Ceresan per bushel 
showed less than one-half of 1% of 


OU BAY 


CERESAN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains 
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Control Oats Smut and 
Increase Your Yields with this 
New Dust Ireatment 


“CERESAN is reliable...economical...safe...easy to 
handle,’ says Clemson Agricultural College 


; j 


In this severe test, the oatson the right were 

100% clean as a result of Ceresan treatment. 

Oats from untreated seed, in the two clus- 
ters at the left, were 18% smutted. 


smut, while infection on the untreated 
plots ran from 57 to 67%. Where 3 
ounces per bushel of high-grade copper 
carbonate was used over 1.5% of smut 
was present—while over 4.5% of smut 
occurred where low-grade copper car- 
bonate was employed. Ceresan also 
controls seed-borne flag smut and seed- 
ling blight caused by seed-borne scab. 


An Easy, Inexpensive 
Treatment 


Ceresan is easy and economical to use. 
Just dust it on at the rate of 3 ounces 
per bushel of seed oats or barley; 2 ounces 
per bushel of seed wheat or rye. Treat 
seed now and store it until sowing time. 
In storage, Ceresan-treated seed tends 
to repel moths, weevils and certain other 
pests. Ask your dealer now for our 
free Ceresan pamphlet, or mail the 
coupon. 


Use Du Bay Semesan for Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds and Bulbs 


Dust Disinfectant 


| Wheat, Oats, Barley § 
and Other Cereals 
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Wood's Dixie White Clover 


A superior strain of white clover, the leaves and stems 
being twice as large as the ordinary white clover. Grows 
to height of 10 inches or more. Blooms a month earlier. 
Coldest weather does not stop it. One of the Southern 
cattle, 


States’ most valuable grazing crops for horses, 
sheep and hogs. 


New Crimson Clover *'?<tie Quality Recleaned 


Seed 


Wood’s Seed Wheats 


Virginia Grown—Triple Cleaned. 
True to Name and Variety. 


a. Wood's Forward—!"* outstanding smooth wheat 


a forthe East. The largest yielder, 
Winter hardy, disease resistant strain. 


whe Certified Seed Wheat Field and bin inspected 


by Virginia Crop. Im- 
provement Association. : 


Wood's new Fall 


Write for Catalog, giving 


further information and prices. 


tyne foornaion T. W. WOOD & SONS 


Garvie, year-round seed Soedsmen Since 1879 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


fi _ Buy now. Pay later 
Don’t Take a 
Sim 


Loss on Soft 
Corn. Buy a Ross Silo 


No freeze troubles; storm and fireproof. 


Help You Sell Your 
? onvincin 00kle “User w 
Surplus Products? w vee - booklet free, et ae 


Write today for book and special offer 

C) ROSS §"s' CO., Springfield, Ohio 
(Established 1850) 810 Warder St. 
Check items wanted. 


| Mills @ 
Cutters @ Cribs @ 
Brooder Houses @ 

















Why Not Let Us 
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COVERS THE SOUTH 
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CAMBRIA FENCE 


Cambria Fence is a woven-wire, field fence. It is 
the product of an organization with many years of 
experience in the manufacture of steel and steel 
products, and is made of the grade of steel selected 
by Bethlehem metallurgists as the most suitable 
for the purpose. It is a wire fence that is distinctly 
superior, and that gives extra-long service. 




















Cambria Fence has all the features of the standard 
Fe field fence—hinge joints, cut stays, long wraps 
at the joints, tension curves. It can be erected 
easily and quickly, and retains its uniformity and 
flexibility over long periods. 


STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Cambria Steel Fence Posts are the best 
posts made for erecting Cambria Fence. 
Cambria Posts are strong, durable, just 
as readily adaptable to use fortemporary 
as for permanent enclosures. 














j 
“A Combination 
that is hard to beat”’ 


Furthermore, this combination— 
Cambria Fence with Cambria Steel 
Fence Posts— gives you a fence 
system that assures years of added 
service. 


BETHLEHEM 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY - General Offices: BETHLEHEM, PA. 















$75,000 EXTRA FEES 


i kee tobacco growers of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Virginia 
who were members of the Tobacco Grow- 
ers’ Codperative Association rejoice in 
the action of Judge Isaac M. Meekins of 
the Federal Court in refusing the demand 
of Messrs. P. W. Glidewell, Wiley M. 
Person, and E. P. Buford that they be 
allowed special fees of $25,000 each for 
their work in throwing the Tobacco As- 
sociation into a receivership. These law- 
yers had previously received $5,000 each 
and expenses for part-time work during 
one year since the receivership, and Judge 
Meekins has allowed a small additional 
sum to each. 


| THEY DIDN'T GET THAT | 
| 
| 


| 





These are the same attorneys who de- 
claimed vehemently and continually against 
the alleged robbery of the growers 
through excessive payment in attorney’s 
fees, although admittedly such heavy le- 
gal expenses incurred at first as part of a 
general policy of prosecuting all contract- 
breakers had been steadily reduced before 
the receivership and finally brought with- 
in narrow margins. 

At the recent growers’ meeting in Ra- 
leigh the following committee of tobacco 
farmers was named ito confer with the 
receivers regarding the distribution of the 
surplus: R. W. Fuqua, Prospect, Va., A. 
V. Bethea, Dillon, S. C., and J. S. Wat- 
kins, of Granville County, N. C. Pros- 
pects are now that about 9,000,000 pounds 
of rather low grade tobacco now on hand 
can be sold for about a half million dol- 
lars and distributed to growers later on. 
Of course with probably 40,000 persons 
entitled to payments ranging from a few 
cents up there will be a considerable num- 
ber of cases (resulting from removals, 
deaths, etc.) in which it will be imprac- 
ticable to locate the rightful owners, and 
the checks therefore returned to the re- 
ceivers. It has been suggested that such 
unclaimed funds be turned over to the 
trusteeship of the Federal Farm Board 
for use in promoting the new organiza- 
tions for codperative marketing of to- 
bacco. 





| OUR COVER PAGE OF CORN | 
| WISDOM | 





HE picture on this week’s cover page 

is packed tight with corn sense. The 
man is selecting seed corn in the field. 
It’s mighty good business for the rest of 
us, too. First and last, it may pay us as 
much as $4 to $8 an hour for the time 
we put in on it—pretty good money for 
these close times. So let’s look into this 
thing a little further. 

The man is J. B. Douthitt, of Ander- 
son County, S. C. He is a graduate of 
Clemson College, quite an honor in itself; 
but not being satisfied with that, Dou- 
thitt went ahead and became a successful 
farmer also. You can see that he is in- 
terested in seed corn. He has given it a 
lot of attention in his farm practices. 
Years of selection to a definite ideal has 
made “Douthitt corn” a variety of high 
qualities. One of the things he learned 
as he came along, he states this way :— 


“Tf you don’t select your seed corn 
every year and plant the very best 
seed from a line bred strain, then 
your corn will deteriorate in both 
yield and quality.” 


The farmers of the South annually lose 
millions of dollars of corn value by not 
planting selected and well bred seed of a 
variety of proved values. If the selected 
corn produces only one bushel per acre 
more than unselected, then what work is 
more profitable than discriminating and 
careful selection of seed corn? 

Let’s assume that it takes two hours 
to select one bushel of seed, enough to 
plant eight acres. At $1 per bushel the 
increase is worth $8. This means that the 
farmer cleared $4 an hour while engaged 


The Progressive Farmer 


in selecting seed corn. If the selected seed 
made 2 bushels an acre more than the un- 
selected, then the work of selection paid 
$8 an hour! 


But this is not all. The selected corn 
is of better quality and its power to yield 
in quantity and quality shows in the next 
year’s crop, and the next and the next, 
provided selections are linked together 
through a long period of year§. 

There are but few farms in the South 
on which really intelligent methods of 
seed corn saving are practiced. If every 
acre planted in corn in 1928 in Virginia 
and the Carolinas had produced the easi- 
ly-made increase of only one bushel from 
the use of better seed, even this slight in- 
crease would have added to the year’s corn 
crop in— 

WAS ec 10t: ae er 1,642,000 bushels 

North Carolina.... 2,305,000 bushels 

South Carolina.... 1,422,000 bushels 


or a total of....... 5,369,000 bushels 


for the three states, with practically no 
increase whatever in the cost of produc- 
tion, the only additional cost being that 
of harvesting the extra bushel per acre. 


We are sorely in need of better appre- 
ciation of pure, selected seed—seed of 
known purity and selections made in con- 
formity to nature’s laws that govern and 
control higher yields and better quality. 
A half day, or even a few hours, spent in 
the cornfield selecting stalks first and 
then ears and grain later will pay higher 
dividends than any work we can do be- 
fore the end of the vear. 





GRADED TOBACCO SELLS BET- 
| TER AT LAKE CITY | 





HE following figures show the aver- 
age prices at which graded and un- 
graded tobacco has sold on the Lake City, 

S. C., market :— 
Price 


Pounds percwt. 
First week—~ 


Graded . .....- 96,850 $15.50 

Ungraded . -1,320,636 14.07 
Second week— 

Graded <isssccs 101,376 17.44 

Ungraded ..... 1,877,464 15.93 
Third week— 

Graded .ccccecs 233,529 19.20 

Ungraded .....2,305,899 17.10 
Fourth week— 

i 200,072 18.67 

Ungraded .....2,081,522 16.81 


The following table shows the prices 
of different types the third and fourth 
weeks :— 

Third week Fourth week 


B, Leaf grades ...... $20.85 $18.60 
ee 23.30 23.00 
i. SME pc icnceesseeee 15.45 14.55 





| TOBACCO STOCKS ON HAND | 


pre total of supplies of tobacco held 
in stock at the beginning of the new 
tobacco year is of particular interest to 
Carolinas-Virginia farmers now. Gilbert 
Gusler, markets editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, gives the following sum- 
mary of stocks as of July 1:— 


“Stocks of leaf tobacco held in United 
States by dealers and manufacturers July 
1, 1929, were 1,686,000,000 pounds, as re- 
ported to United States Department of 
Agriculture. Stocks on the same date a 
year ago were 1,730,000,000 pounds. 
Stocks of four types of flue-cured 
amounted to 590,000,000 pounds compared 
with 565,000,000 a year ago. Four types 
of fire-cured tobacco totaled 173,000,000 
pounds compared with 209,000,000. Bur- 
ley stocks of 397,000,000 pounds compar- 
ed with 411,000,000 pounds a year previ- 
ous. Dark air-cured stocks of 68,000,000 
compared with 82,000,000 pounds a year 
previous. 








ZENO MOORE, HE SAYS— 


A farmer cannot afford to spe - all his 
life experimenting. Be observant, and 
make intelligent application of the facts 
that pass before you, and you'll not need 
so much “experimenting.” 
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Late North Carolina Farm News 


T WOULD be difficult to estimate the 

quantity of cotton that has been saved 
by proper dusting. J. E. Green of Youngs- 
ville reports to extension entomologist C. 
H. Brannon at State 
College that he will 
make four bales of 
cotton on the four 
acres which he sav- 
ed from the boll 
weevil by dusting 
with calcium ar- 
senate in August. He 
said that a $25 hand 
gun and $100 worth 
of poison saved him more than $1,000. 
His entire 14 acres of cotton was well 
protected and he expects to pick as much 
cotton as if the weevil had not been pres- 
ent. The four-acre tract had been given 
up as a dead loss until he began to dust. 


iI 


Plans Poultry Short Course.—A 
short course for poultrymen of North 
Carolina will be held at State College 
during the week of November 18 to zs. 
This is a change in dates from past years 
when the course has been held in January 
and February but the shift was thought 
advisable by those who attended last year. 


iil 


Tobacco Bed Yields Six Tons of Hay. 
Millet or billion dollar grass yield- 
ed at the rate of six tons of dry hay 
an acre on an old tobacco plant bed seeded 
by Walter Etheridge in Edgecombe Coun- 
ty. Mr. Etheridge did not cut all the mil- 
let at once but one average space was cut, 
dried, and weighed carefully to see how 
tobacco beds will grow feed. Zeno Moore, 
county agent at large in Eastern Carolina, 
supervised the demonstration and says it 
proves his long-time contention that old 
tobacco beds with their heavily fertilized 
soil may be turned to good account. This 
particular bed was 800 square yards in 
size and thus produced quite a good 
amount of feed. 





IV 


Union Becomes Grange.—Members 
of the Iredell County Farmers’ Union in 
special session at the county courthouse 
at Statesville September 3, voted unani- 
mously to merge their organization with 
the National Grange. Immediately fol- 
lowing this action, the Statesville local 
was turned into a subordinate grange with 
the following officers: Master, W. B. Gib- 
son; lecturer, F. T. Meacham, and secre- 
tary, J. P. Watts. The master of the 
new local has been president of the Ire- 
dell Farmers’ Union for a number of 
years. 

Vv 

County by County.—Here you will 
find in rapid-fire fashion short items of 
farm news sent in by the county 
agents :— 

Yadkin.—Twenty-eight farmers are reaping 
a revenue of $832.31 every two weeks from 
the sale of milk on two milk routes. 

Cleveland.—R. W. Shoffner, a native of Guil- 
ford County and a graduate of State College, 
has been appointed county agent temporarily 
to succeed Alvin Hardin, resigned. 

Beaufort.—Thirty men attended a pig clinic 
held at Terra Ceia by Drs. N. B. Tyler and 
S. O. Benson. 

Bertie.—Heavy orders for Abruzzi rye, Ful- 
ghum oats, crimson clover, and hairy vetch 
were made this week. 

Chowan.—Hog shipments have begun. One 
truck load was shipped last week and six 
this week. Some cholera has appeared. 

Currituck.—Regardless of the fertilizer, best 
yields of sweet potatoes in a test were ob- 
tained where one-half the fertilizer was applied 
before planting and the remaining half four 
weeks after setting the plants. 

Halifax.—Decided benefits have resulted from 
dusting cotton in five demonstrations this 
season. 

Martin.—There are now 12 sweet potato 
curing houses in the county. 

Pitt.—The new curb market building in 
Greenville has been completed. 

Stanly.—The production of red clover seed 
will treble that of any previous year. 

Stokes.—Two solid cars of limestone have 
been ordered codperatively. 

Iredell.—The Jersey calf club of the county 
will hold its annual show on September 21 
at the Piedmont Station farm. 

Anson.—Twelve registered Jersey bulls were 
Placed during August. 

Avery.—The third car of lambs was sold 








FINE BURLEY TOBACCO IN THE NORTH CAROLINA, MOUNTAINS 


At the left is a fine field of 10,000 plants of Burley tobacco grown by O. E. Roberts in 
Madison County, N. C. It was liberally fertilized with 4Nit-10Phos- 10Pot and side-dressed 


with nitrate of soda. 
Mr. Roberts, ‘ 


coéperatively this week; also 7,500 pounds of 

onions and two cars of Irish potatoes. 
Burke.—J. M. Mull has completed the sec- 

ond monolithic concrete silo in the county. 


MADISON COUNTY, N. C., | 





GROWS FINE TOBACCO 


URLEY tobacco of high quality, and 
lots of it to the acre, can be grown in 
some sections of the North Carolina 
mountains. “We have believed,” writes 





The close-up picture was taken in the oe, field. 
‘that there will be no green tips on any of this.’ 


“IT might say,”’ writes 
O. E. Roberts, of Madison County, N. C., 
“that this mountain section was well 
adapted to growing Burley tobacco. Last 
year our acre average was 1,514 pounds 
and the selling price averaged 38 cents. 
“Our present crop of 40,000 plants is 
one-fourth better than last season. Grow- 
ers of Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, after inspection, pro- 
nounced it the best through these sec- 
tions. 
“Cutting 


began September 5. The 
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general opinion is that the crop shown in 
the pictures will average 2,000 pounds 
per acre.” 


| NORTH CAROLINA CROP IM. | 
| PROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A™A recent meeting of the board of 
directors held at state college B. B. 
Everett of Palmyra, a prominent farmer 
of Halifax County and president of the 
State Farmers’ Convention, was elected 
president of the North Carolina Crop 
Improvement Association. M. L. Adder- 
holdt of Lexington was elected vice-presi- 
dent; L. H. McKay of Hendersonville, 
second vice-president, and Gordon K. Mid- 
dleton, of the State College extension 
staff, secretary and treasurer. 





The crop association will work with 
State College and the Department of Ag- 
riculture in a three-fold effort to improve 
the crop seeds of North Carolina. Breed- 
ers who expect to sell seeds under the 
rules and guarantees of the association 
must become members. 


The directors of the association are as 
follows :— 


Term expiring in 1932:— 

Fred P. Latham, Belhaven, 
section. 

W. L. Lyerly, Woodleaf, Piedmont section. 

L. H. McKay, Hendersonville, mountain 
section. 

Term expiring in 1931:— 

B. B. Everett, Palmyra, coastal plain. 

M. F. Adderholdt, Lexington, Piedmont, 

George Wallis, Biltmore, mountain. 

Term expiring in 1930:— 

J. T. Albritton, Calypso, coastal plain. 

D. J. Lybrook, Advance, Piedmont. 

F. W. Bicknell, Linville Falls, mountain, 


coastal plain 





What Succes 


sful Farmers 





“Fence Saves Entire 


Cost Each Year” 


“In regards to wire fencing, I will say that I would 

not think of trying to farm without the use of wire e 
I believe that a great deal of my fencing 

saves me its entire cost each year. It enables me to 

utilize much grass that would otherwise be wasted. 

It also enables me to have the stock to harvest crops 

and save much expensive labor. It contributes largely 

to the maintaining of the fertility of the soil by 

enabling the farmer to keep livestock,” 


fencing. 


When your fields are fenced and cross fenced 
with woven’ wire fence, crop rotation, hogging 
down and diversification are as simple as 
Hogs and eattle turned into your fields gather 
waste products for you and turn them into meat 
or milk and butter. A ten-acre field of corn 
“hogged down” sells on the hoof for double the 
You raise all the poultry and 
small crops needed for home use and a surplus 
to sell at a profit. Good fences and profits go up 


price in the ear. 


together. 


Dixistecl Fence will give you everything you want in 
Made in the South from special quality steel 
produced in our own furnaces, Made to fit the special 


a fence, 








You 






Are 


Liberty, N. C, 


Paving 


4 


J. C. Causey, 


needs of Southern farms. 


2+2=4, 


wraps. 


mail the coupon today. 


quarters for Farm 
Gates, Steel Fence 
Nails and Staples. 


him on all-steel fence. 





for 


Waites Why 





heavy enough to resist rust, smooth enough to prevent 
cracking or peeling. Each joint has FOUR complete 
Wavy tension curves in the line wires act as 
shock absorbers—allow for expansion and contraction 
—and keep your fences taut, straight and trim. Send 
for our new booklet which tells how outstanding suc- 
cessful farmers are farming with fence. 


There’s a Dixisteel dealer near you. His store is head- 
Fence, 
Poultry Fence, Lawn Fence, 
Posts, 
Barbed Wire, Smooth Wire, 
You can 
suve money by figuring with 


Not Own 


DRIVE Steel 
Fence Posts— 
don’t DIG post 
holes. 


It’s galvanized just right, 


It’s free— 





r " 
Mite 
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The Progressive Farmer 























In this pleasant room the home demonstration clubs and 


other organizations of Pacolet, S. C., 
hold their meetings. 





lTHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR' 
ae 


: arte 





ONDAY, September 23.—To teach a 
child fear is sheer cruelty, for the 


race of life inevitably goes to the fear- 
less. 


Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 24.—If your hall- 
way is. dark, try 
painting the walls a 
light shade of 
low. You will 
amazed how much 
brighter and more 
cheerful it will seem. 


yel- 


be 





Wednesday, Sep- 
mas.w.N. HUTT = fember 25.—Do not 
let a chair with a 


broken leg or back stay where it can be 
used. Dangerous falls may be the result. 
Such chairs should either mended at 
once or put where the unwary will not sit 
on them. 

Thursday, September 
of glowing autumn will make a 
charming table decoration and the walk 
out into the woods to gather them will 
add to your pleasure in their beauty. 

Friday, September 27.—‘T think IT am 
all rundown,” observed the clock. But it 
did not honestly expect any patent medi- 
cine would wind it up. 

Saturday, September broil 
wieners on an outdoor picnic, take along a 
wire corn-popper, put the wieners in, fas- 
ten the lid, and hold over the coals, shak- 
ing to turn the wieners as they brown. 
This saves hands and face from the heat, 
the wieners roast evenly, and there is no 
danger of their falling into the fire. 

Sunday, September 29.- 
to do a great 
anything” 


be 


26.- A, low bowl 


leaves 


28.—To 


“He that waits 
will never do 
Johnson. 


deal at 


said wise old 


once 
Dr. 


r en ry * —* 
| A PRETTY NECK | 


‘| 


OW old do you suppose Mrs. 


Thompson is?” Vera asked her 
mother on their return from the club 
meeting. 

“Judging by her face and figure not 


more than twenty-five,” answered Mrs, 
Norton. “By her neck thirty-five.” 

“What’s wrong with her neck?” asked 
Grandma who had not met the lady under 
discussion. 

“The skin is all dry and yellow looking 
and her neck is terribly thin and 
scrawny,” Vera told her. 

“All of which might have been avoided 
with a little simple care and even now 
might be cured. Many girls and women 
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who put a good deal of time on their 
faces do no more for their necks than to 
keep them clean. The result is that they 
get too fat or too thin and the skin sags 
or wrinkles or becomes coarse and ugly.” 
“What should be done?” asked Vera. 
“First of all the neck should be care- 
fully cleansed every night not only with 
soap and water but with a good cold 
cream. It takes only a moment to extend 
one’s creaming to the neck. Then if it is 
too thin it should be given a coating of 
skin food such as cocoa butter. If the 
neck is too fat it should be slapped with 


Left—Fireplace in the main hall of Pacolet club house. 


Below—The club house the men of Pacolet, 


a towel wet with cold water or rubbed 
with a little toilet water. Exercises take 
but a few moments and help to fill out 
the thin neck and to reduce the fat one.” 


’ 


“Tell how to do them,” begged Vera 
whose own neck was inclined to plump- 
ness. 

“Singing is probably the very best ex- 
ercise for making the throat and neck 
lovely,” her mother told her. “You will 
notice that all singers have beautifully 
developed throats. Deep breathing and 
swimming are good also. Two simple 
exercises that take but a few moments 








Pattern Department 











444—Fashion decrees suits for autumn. The 
dress of this one combines the smart- 
ness of the new tuck-in blouse with 
the comfort of the one-piece frock. 
The short coat gives just that bit 
of extra warmth needed on a crisp 
fall day—and marks its wearer as be- 
ing up to the minute in style. Feath- 
er weight tweed in a rust shade was 
used to make this suit but other 
light wools or heavy silks would be 


The pattern comes in 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 
measure. Size 3% re- 
of 40-inch material 
40-inch lining for 


equally good. 
sizes 16, 18, 20 
42 inches bust 
quires 6 yards 
with 2 yards of 
the jacket. 
418—Equipped with cookbook, spoon, and 
apron, she’s ready to turn out a per- 
fect cake. Her apron is so designed 
that it cannot slip off the shoulders 
and the pockets are both useful and 








‘ si 
+4 
| 
Such aprons make gifts 


are equally welcome to the bride 
or the experienced housekeeper. The 
pattern and 44 
inches Size 36 re- 
material 


comes in 
bust 
quires 17% yards of 
with 714 
§32—This 
the 
the 
vestee, 


sizes 36, 40, 
measure. 
32-inch 
yards of binding. 
splendid 
dignified 


dress is a example of 
lines shown in 
newest The dainty lace 
flattering collar, and attrac- 
tive pleats are all features that will 
recommend it to the woman who 
wants to lead rather than follow the 


more 


designs. 


fashion. Yet the making is not too 
difficult for even the inexperienced 
sewer. The pattern comes in sizes 
16, 18, 20 years, %, 38, 40, 42, 4, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size % 


requires 3% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting 
for collar and % yard contrasting 
for vestee. 








S. C., built for the women. 


—Photos by U. S. D. A. 


are these. Stand up straight and exhale 
your breath. Now inhale gradually, 
throwing back your head slowly as you 
do so. Exhale raising the head and turn- 
ing it to the left side as you do so. In- 
hale as you throw your head back again; 
exhale as you raise the head and turn it 
to the right side. Repeat about ten times. 


“For the other one sit erect on a 
straight chair with the hips well back. 
Lower the head until the chin rests on 
the chest. Then throw the head back un- 
til it rests between the shoulders. Keep- 
ing the head well back turn it to the left, 
then to the right, muscles relaxed. This is 
not easy to do at first so do not try it more 
than six times. 


“The girl who needs to reduce must do 
the exercises more frequently and more 
vigorously than the one who needs to de- 
velop her neck.” 


“T’ll start today for I’surely don’t want 
to add ten years to my apparent age just 
by neglecting my neck,” said Vera. 





| CLUB WORK IN SPARTAN- 
| — BURG COUNTY, S.C. | 





N 1923 a small band of women began 

club work in Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina. Mrs. R. C. Coleman was 
the promoter of the organization. It was 
she who invited the home demonstration 
agent to come out and meet with us. The 
women of the community soon became in- 
terested and never failed to be at any of 
the meetings. But there was nothing with 
which to demonstrate cooking so the club 
bought a four burner oil stove, a set of 
cooking utensils, and some dishes. 


Difficulties Encountered. — The club 
had to meet in a classroom and keep the 
stove and dishes in a closet which proved 
to be very unhandy when a demonstration 
was given. We had grown so in num 
bers that the members could scarcely get 
in, was decided to build a club 
house. We asked the men for help. They 
responded so liberally that we gladly give 
them the praise. The men of Pacolet 
made it possible for the home demonstra- 
tion club to build a club house that would 
meet the needs of this little community, 
composed of farmers and farming inter 
ests. This home demonstration house is 
the first of its kind to be built in the state 
of South Carolina. 

High School Library Maintained.— 
In our club house the high school library 
is maintained. The club sponsors the 
library and from time to time adds new 


so it 
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books to it. Last year 67 volumes were 
added, the club buying the books and plac- 
ing them there. The club house consists 
of two rooms, a large assembly room 
where the meetings are held and the 
library is kept, and a nice kitchen well 
furnished with all the equipment neces- 
sary for cooking and serving meals. 


The club house has met a long felt 
need in the community. Not only do the 
women’s and girls’ sewing classes meet 
here, but most of the other organizations. 
The church socials are held here. The 
different Bible classes serve suppers here. 
Parties are often given for brides-to-be, 
and once a year the climax is reached 
when the ladies entertain at an annual 
supper in honor of their husbands. Then 
speakers are invited, music is furnished, 
and a general good time is enjoyed by all. 
This is the time when the community 
seems banded closer together, when any 
project might be discussed and put across. 


Exhibit at the Fair—Through the 
efforts of the club a community exhibit 
has been put on at the Spartanburg Coun- 
ty Fair for three years in succession. The 
prize inoney is always used for the school. 
Many improvements have been made in 
this way. 

The membership has grown from 20 to 
50 members, all willing workers, seeking 
to better their homes and community, un- 
der the leadership of Miss Kate Hooper, 
county home demonstration agent. 


MRS. M. W. BROWN. 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina. 





| SAVORY MEAT DISHES _ | 
| } 
\ ITH the approach of crisp autumn 

'Y days, appetites become keener and 
heartier dishes seem in order. Inexpen- 
sive cuts of meat may be made both appe- 
tizing and nutritious by following these 
recipes that have been tested by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Home Economics :— 





Swiss Steak.—Four pounds round or rump 
steak about 3 inches thick, 3 tablespoons fat, 
Y% cup fleur, 1% ‘teaspoons salt, 2%4 cups of 
tomato juice and pulp or hot water. Sift 
the flour and salt together, and beat them 
into the steak with a meat pounder or ham- 
mer. Melt the fat in a large heavy iron 
skillet and sear the meat well on both sides 
in the hot fat. Pour the tomato juice and 
pulp or the hot water over the meat, cover 
tightly, and let cook slowly for 1% hours or 
until the meat is so tender that it can be 
cut with a fork. Add more liquid from time 
to time if needed to keep the meat covered. 
There should be plenty of rich gravy to 
serve over the meat. Onions may be added 
if desired, and should be browned and cooked 
with the meat. 


Meat Loaf.—Two pounds ground beef, ™% 
pound ground pork, 1 onion (grated), 1 cup 
thick cream sauce or gravy or two eggs, 
1 cup dry bread crumbs, 1 to 2 cups canned 
tomato, salt, pepper, celery tops. Mix the 
ingredients together thoroughly. Shape the 
mixture into a loaf, place a strip or two of 
salt pork or small pieces of suet on top, 
and place in a heavy baking dish. Bake for % 
to % of an hour. The oven should be hot 
at first, reducing the temperature toward the 
end. If sauce or gravy is used as a binder 
for the loaf, make it with 3 tablespoons flour 
and 2 tablespoons butter or other fat to 
1 cup of liquid. 

Smothered Ham With Sweet Potatoes.—One 
slice of smoked ham cut into sizes for serv- 
ing, 3 cups raw, sliced sweet potatoes, 1 ta- 
blespoon butter or ham drippings, 2 table- 
spoons sugar, 1 cup hot water. Brown the 
ham slightly on both sides and arrange it to 
cover the bottom of a baking dish. Spread 
the sliced sweet potatoes over the ham. 
Sprinkle with sugar. Add the hot water and 
extra fat. Cover the dish and bake slowly 
until the ham is tender: Baste the potatoes 
occasionally with the gravy. Brown the top 
well, 





- PATTERNS 


oe of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, W cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


—— 


Our new fall and winter fashion magazine 
is now available. You will find it a great help 
in planning clothes for yourself and the chil- 
dren and in planning and making Christmas 
gifts. Send 15 cents for your copy, addressing 
Pattera Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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27 modern features .. 


every one of them 


and you've wanted 


This beautiful 


new range built 
for convenience 


and cooking speed 


Ir you had planned this new oil range for your- 
self, Madam, it could hardly suit you better. 


It is beautiful . . it is modern. .as you can 
see at a glance. But that is not all. Examine 
it, and you will see that every one of its 27 
features is designed to save you time and labor. 


If you are tired of wearing yourself out over an awkward, 
slow-cooking stove, read the detailed description of this 
new range, given below. Then go to your dealer’s and see 
the range itself. Notice how its new design and enamel 
finish .. the very features that make it beautiful . . add to 
its convenience and long life. 


Porcelain Enamel Finish 


As shown in the illustration, this range has Perfection’s 
famous long chimneys. If you prefer, you can have the same 
design in a Puritan model witn short chimneys, or a similar 
one which burns gasoline. It is finished in porcelain enamel: 
all white or with a trim of gay color. 


ERFEC 


The porcelain en- Look atthe oven. Balanced drop door 
amel finish which It alone has seven and aiways cool 
makes this range so time and labor-sav- handle. It is con- 
beautiful, also adds ing features. It is structed on Perfec- 
to its long life; for built-in ..enamel- tion’s famous “‘live- 
it cannot rust or lined..airinsulated. heat’’ principle, 
wear out. Adamp Has five rack posi- which provides 
cloth keeps it spot- tions..anew,accu- fresh, moving heat 
fess and shiny. rate heatindicator.. for speedy baking. 
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Your choice of apple green, cherry red, sea blue or golden 


sand. The same 


esign, part enamel, 


Other New Models 


In addition to the ranges, your dealer has other new Perfec 

tion models, without built-in ovens, to show you. All of 
them are beautiful -- colorful --swift-cooking. Long chimney, 
short chimney and gasoline styles. Perfection prices, $18 to 
$164. Easy terms at any dealer’s. 


is in gray and black 


For information about any stove which interests you, write 
to the Perfection Stove Company, 7609 Platt Avenue, 


Cleveland, O. 


TION 


The new burner ar- 
rangement is an- 
other time and labor 
saver. Itenables you 
to cook bigger meals 
insmallerspace.The 
all-grate top is ex- 
cellent for keeping 
foods warm. 




















The big-burner 
equals the giant 
burner ona gas stove 
..the others, stand- 
erd gas burners. 
This model {Super- 
fex} has automatic 
wick stops. Can’t 
be turned too high. 


Oil Burning 


Ranges 


Flame stays where 
you set it..a low 
blue flame for sim- 
mering..1% inches 
higher for quickheat. 
Heat is clean, free 
from soot or odor. 
No dirty bottoms 
to kitchen vessels, 


























PEACH $590 rez 100 & up. IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


13 





finding a market for their 


EPRI Ee T REES Hundreds of farmers are a 
$7.50 per 100 & up. seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by acdve 


Small or large lots, Blood Red & Yellow Delicious Applies, tising im these columns. 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
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TENN. NURSERY CO.. Bor 22, CLEVELAND. TENN. | BO DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 









An Attractive Needle Here 
Case with each 8 Ib. (60 P 
yds.)bundle of our beautiful 

p _ pieces at $2.69plus tage. 
ntains Ginghams, ercales, 
Prints, etc. Allsizes & colors. 2 lb. 
 roll(i5 yds.) 69c, plus postage. 
Pay postman on arrival. $ ti 4 
Grentmoor Sales Co., Dept. 38, St. Louis, Mo, 
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Ads are RELIABLE 





of value giving! Just think! WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acver- 
A GENUINE DAVIS PHON- tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free dering goods the subscriber says: ‘I saw your 

. and on terms as low as advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,”’ 
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and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 


days from date of order, we 
price of article purchased (not 


to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser}, if such loss result from any fradu- 
lent misrepresentations in our acivertising col- 


t try to adjust trifling disputes 
business houses and their pa- 
nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW | 
Ee r 5 : 
There is no friend like an old friend 
Who has shared our morning days, 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise. 
Fame is the scentless sunflower, 
With gaudy crown of gold; 
3ut friendship is the breathing rose, 
With sweets in every fold. 
—O' ver Wendell Holmes. 
EAR Girls and Boys:— 

Last week I said to you: Believe 
in yourself; believe that you can do 
things and you can. I hope, however, that 
you didn’t misunderstand me. The boy 
who believes he can fly but has never 
studied aviation is not likely to be a bird- 
man the first time he crawls into the cock- 
pit of an airplane; the girl who believes 
she can make a fine dress must first learn 
how to sew. Let’s see therefore some of 
the things that help to build self-confi- 
dence : : 

1. Knowledge and Understanding. — When 
you know that you know something you have 
the foundation of confidence in yourself. 
Learn what you learn thoroughly. Halfway 
learning, “bluffing,” and “getting by” are 
not lasting. 





2. Practice and Experience.—Practice brings 
skill and sureness. Knowing how to drive a 
car is a beginning but it takes practice to 
make a good driver. Haven't you noticed 
how nervous the average boy or girl is in 
a first debate, or a first athletic game, or a 
first spelling match? 

3. Worth While Acquaintances.—Association 
with others develops an easy, natural manner. 
We come to understand that most other folks 
are just as good as we are and we're just as 
good as they are. Acquaintance broadens us 
and drives out suspicion and distrust of oth- 
ers, and I think that as we believe more in 
others, we believe more in ourselves. 

4. A Goal Ahead.—You have perhaps heard 
the saying, “The world makes way for the 
man who knows where he is going.” A goal 
ahead of us keeps us steady; keeps us from 
wandering in our daily lives. 

Lastly, just plain believe in yourself. 
Don't be afraid to take hold of things, 
and then go ahead. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—Would you like to 
make up a reading list in agriculture, story 
books, travel, biography, or other subject? 
Uncle P. F. will be glad to help you plan 
such a list. 

I Asked You.—The fruit and flower of the 
watermelon form together. The ovary (which 
is the young melon) sets below the petals 
or showy part of the flower. This gives the 
appearance of the fruit coming first but the 
fruit and flower are interdependent upon one 
another and really appear and form at the 
same time, 

Coming for Lone Scouts.—The October scout 
page is to be an anniversary issue of The 
PF Tribe. Contributions from all members 
will be welcomed. All material 
mailed not later than October 3. 
scouting meant to you? 


should be 
What has 


|  AMAGIC SQUARE __if| 
| By A. B. O’BRIANT | 


ae =— - 5 one 
What Old North Carolina Is 

TART with the “N” 
the square and read zigzag in any di- 
rection, going to any corner, and you will 
see what I think it is. 

ASUEHTFOTOPOTOFTHEUSA 
SUBHTFOTOPSPOTOFTHEUS 
UEHTFOTOPSNSPOTOFTHEU 
EHTFOTOPSNENSPOTOFTHE 
HTFOTOPSNEDENSPOTOFTH 
TFOTOPSNEDRDENSPOTOFT 
FOTOPSNEDRARDENSPOTOF 
OTOPSNEDRAGARDENSPOTO 
TOPSNBDRAGEGARDENSPOT 
OPSNEDRAGEHEGARDENSPO 


in the center of 
| 


PSNEDRAGEHTHEGARDEN SP 
SNEDRAGEHTCTHEGARDENS 
NEDRAGEHTCNCTHEGARDEN 
SNEDRAGEHTCTHEGARDENS 
PSNEDRAGEHTHEGARDEN SP 
OPSNEDRAGEHEGARDENSPO 
TOPSNEDRAGEGARDENSPOT 
OTOPSNEDRBAGARDENSPOTO 


FOTOPSNEDRARDENSPOTOPF 
TFOTOPSNEDEBDENSPOTOFT 
HTFOTOPSNEDENSPOTOFT! 
EHTFOTOPSNENSPOTOFTHE 
VERBRTFOTFTOPaNSPOTOFTHAE VU 
SUBHTFOTOPSPOTOFTHEUS 
ASUEHTFOTOPOTOFTHEUSA 


My Answer: North Carolina the gar- 
den spot of the U. S. A. 


A Contest for Radio Fans.—Don’t you like 
to sit down every now and then and see how 
many stations you can get at one time? Most 
boys do anyway. Next Saturday, September 
28, get out your pencil and paper and write 
down the call letters and location of every 
station you hear, together with the time you 
heard the station and what you hiird. Sta- 
tions heard at any time during the day or 
before midnight Saturday may be listed. 
Make a neat copy of your list and then send 
it to Uncle P. F. together with a short let- 
ter of not more than 150 words telling what 
you like best about radio. For the best list 
and letter there’s a prize of $2; for second 
best $1.50; third $1, and smaller prizes for 
other lists and letters found worthy. 

Tésting Your Observation.—The bullbat or 
nighthawk may now be seen going south in 
widely scattered groups in late afternoons. 


Yours for a happy country life, 
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WALTER DAVIS WADE TURNER 
These two farm boys will represent the 
Young Tar Heel Farmer organization at the 
annual meeting of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica (the national organization of students of 
vocational agriculture) to be held at Kansas 
City, Missouri, in November. 

Walter Davis (left), of Lattimore High 
School, Cleveland County, is president this 
vear of the North Carolina Young Tar Heel 
Farmers. Wade Turner (right), of Lilling- 
ton High School, Harnett County, is a past 
president of the organization. 
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| ANNIVERSARY ISSUE SUG- 
| GESTIONS 

a eee Se 
-O WE Lone Scouts wish an anniver- 
The Progressive 
Farmer for the fourth year of our Tribe? 
We certainly do. We shall do our best to 
make it a success, too. I am not able to 
express all the gratitude we have for The 





sary issue of 


interest it has taken in Lone Scouting. It 
has been a leader in making scouts of 
Southern farm boys. 

I wish to make some suggestions to our 
Tribers, even though I am hardly worthy 
to undertake it. They may be of some 
benefit, however. Brother Lone 
Scouts, let us give our best thoughts, our 
most interesting experiences to scouts 
through our anniversary issue. We can 
relate many good turns, worthy achieve- 
ments, and stories of our work. We may 
ask ourselves why we are Scouts and an* 
swer that question; then we may tell of 
our ambitions. We will do our best! It 
comes in October. 

ERNEST L. GAMBELL (7) 


Pinson, Tennessee. 


I say: 
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“IMAGINATION” CONTEST | 
| WINNERS | 


ee eee = 
(First Prize Winner) 

The Report of Chief White Fox.—Celebrat- 
ing the close of his second century in the 
happy hunting grounds, Chief White Fox 
was given permission by the Great Spirit to 
visit his old home. On his return he gave 
the following report:— 





It is indeed well that the Indians are happy 
here; for where once we roamed the forests 
in peace there are no forests; where we hunt- 
ed the animals of the forest there are no 
animals. The palefaces have invaded our 
land and destroyed it. Great objects making 
terrible noises gun along the ground, bearing 
the palefaces inside.them. Even the air is 
filled with birdlike objects bearing the pale- 
face where he wishes to go. The wigwams 
are gone and ugly dwelling places that can- 
not be moved have taken their places. The 


paleface braves now do the menial labor of 
the squaw, and the squaw wears the war- 
paint and dances the war-dance. The little 
pappoose no longer is taken by the squaw 
but is given to a servant girl to raise. In- 
deed the Evil Spirit has taken the red man’s 
home. 
LULA E. SCOTT. 
DeSoto County, Miss. 
(Second Prize Winner) 

That Cat and Dog Again.—I have a great 
imagination—one that frequently runs away. 
It ran astray the other day and what do you 
suppose I saw? You could never guess so 
I'll explain:— 

I am sure every one of you has read the 
well known story of the Gingham Dog and 
the Calico Cat which is concluded with the 
statement that they disappeared and have not 
been seen or heard of since—which proved a 
baffling mystery. Well, I saw them, the 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat, sitting on 
our living room table. “What,” I said, “‘are 
you doing on my table and how did you get 
here?” At this they both burst into laughter 
and laughed so long that I became angry. 
“That’s easy,” explained the Calico Cat. ‘‘We 
did have a spat that well known night, and 
we did disappear. No one knew where for 
we wanted to become the ‘front pagers’ of a 
very deep mystery. That is why Gingham 
and I spat.” ‘‘And after the spat was over 
we knew our mistress would come to separate 
us so we disappeared through a hole in the 
wall so that she would never see us again,” 
Gingham added. ‘‘Promise to keep this ex- 
planation a secret, though, for we want it 
to continue to be a mystery as to our where- 
abouts.” “I promise, and—’’ Here my speech 
was interrupted by the two disappearing as 
suddenly as they had come. Now, Uncle 
P. F., I promised to keep this a secret but 
I am telling you and I wonder if you will 
ever see them. If you do, won’t you please tell 
them I wish them a “Merry Christmas’? 

ETHEL E. MEDLIN. 

Union County, N. C. 


That Rainbow Rider.—I’m riding a rainbow. 
If you were riding one you might fall off. 
One day as I was riding the rainbow I fell 
off. It seemed I fell a hundred miles. At 
the end of the rainbow guess what I found? 
A pot of gold. I wanted to take the gold 
up with me but how was I to do it? It 
was hard enough to get up myself. After 
I tried to get up and found I couldn’t I fell 
asleep. When I awoke to my surprise I 
saw steps going up the rainbow. I went up 
the steps and got the men of the rainbow 
to bring the gold to me. When we had 
divided it I had fifty million dollars. It was 
a great fall but good pay. 

ANNIE BODIE. 

Saluda County, S. C. 

Here Is a Flivver.—I am a desolate old 
Ford, made in 1918. My, but I was a hand- 
some car then! Bright and shiny, I was 
sent to a little city and stayed there two 
weeks. During that time I was caressed by 
the gentle hands of men who had an admir- 
ing light shining in their eyes. They'd say, 
“If I had enough money I’d buy that car.” 
Those were happy days. It makes me cry 
to think of them. I wonder who that boy 
is who just hollered: “Hello, Jack, Leaping 
Lena’s leaking!” He didn’t have enough 
sense to know I was weeping. 3ut I must 
get back to the story of my life. These 
men just looked me over until one Saturday 
in June, a young man with a bright smile 


came in and looked me over. He gave a 
man some money and drove me to my first 
home. My, but that man was happy! He 


kept talking about Mary. I wondered who 
Mary was. That night I found out for my 
owner drove me out to her house. Well, 
that was the first sweetheart I ever held. 
Next morning I was driven to a little coun- 
try church and I was the only car there, 
too. It was fun to see the mules and horses 
shy and snort as I entered the yard. Only 
five hours later I held a blushing bride. I 
traveled then a good bit for I carried the 
couple on their honeymoon. I lived a happy 
life until the great war called my owner 
away. Then I was locked in a garage. I 
stayed there quite a while and it was terri- 
ble. One day my owner's wife sold me to 
the wife of a farmer. Then I was put in a 
new garage and stayed there until the war 
was over. When my new owner returned 
from “over there’ I was brought out of the 
garage and traveled a little but it was slow 
traveling. My owner’s wife would never let 
Often she 
“John, dear, don’t drive so fast.” 
She called 20 miles an hour fast, and he 
obeyed her. Well I stayed with them until 
a few months ago a number of college boys 
bought me. They took my top off and 
painted on my back “Leaping Lena.” They’re 
in a nearby hot dog stand now. I wish 
they would come on. I've cried the same 
sad story o’er and o’er though no one seems 
to sympathize. 


him go over 15 miles an hour. 
would say: 


WILMA HASTINGS. 


Greenwood County, S. C. 


This Is Some Sea Yarn.—It is great to be 
a sea-diver. So many thrilling adventures 
await you at the bottom of the ocean. One 
day as we were cruising on the northern 

f Africa I something on the 
sea bottom which proved to be a very ancient 
vessel. I put on my diving suit and went 
down. At one end of the vessel I found a 
small cabin. This I entered and saw several 


coast of spied 


x 
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small boxes which were some heavier than 
they looked. I took these and signaled for 
my companions to pull me up. Upon open 
ing the boxes we found pearls and other 
jewelry. Oh, I was so happy! After giving 
my friends a share I had plenty to carry out 
my life ambitions. Doesn’t this story seem 
an invitation to the sea bottom? 
IONE POWELL. 
Johnston County, N. C. 


Why “Carolina Moon” Is Bright.—I am 
“Carolina Moon.’ I shine every night. I 
watch the stars as they play. I am some- 
times called “The Lamp of Night.’ If there 
were 50 of me, all together would be as 
large as the earth. One night I wasn’t shin- 
ing as bright as I ofter do because I was 
in great sorrow. All at once I heard some 
sweet music. It was some people singing 
“Carolina Moon,” and this is what I heard 
them say: “Carolina Moon keep shining,” 
and at once I grew brighter and brighter. 
The music stopped, then it started again 
and ever since then I shine brightly no matter 
what sorrow I have. 

ERNESTINE BODIE, 

Saluda County, S. C. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Names and counties are given:— 
North Carolina 
Eula Reed Smart, Rutherford; Martha W. 
Smith, Wake; Geraldine Baker, Madison; Sel- 
ma Frye, Martin; Lillian Hayes, Bladen; Rob- 
ert Holmes, Orange; Howard McLamb, Samp- 
son. 
South Carolina 
Page Hastings, Greenwood; Izumah Tomlin- 
son, Lee; Viola Self, Chesterfield. 
Virginia 
Melvin Collier, Southampton; Hatcher Story, 
Southampton; Hamner Gillispie, Buckingham, 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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eo A BLACK GAL HAS 
A RADIO SET AND A F 
YELLOW GAL HAS THE 
SAME! MYGAL HAS NO 
RADIO SET— BUT SHE 
BROADCASTS JusT*%. 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY FOR IKE 


Said the chambermaid to the sleeping guest, 
“Get up, you lazy sinner! 
We need the sheet for the tablecloth, 
’Cause it’s almost time for dinner.” 
—Sent in by Marie Daniel, 
Denton County, Texas. 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Fred Bradshaw, Galveston County, Texas. 
Neville N. Smith, Lauderdale County, Miss. 
Arline Sullivan, Spotsylvania County, Va. 
Tom Armstrong, Washington County, Ky. 
Velma Harris, Ellis County, Texas. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate) 

























“T didn’t mean to be impudent, I just 
asked the preacher if it was runnin’ a lot 
when he was little that made him long 
winded like Papa said.” 

“I didn’t know Mamma was sick. 1 
just thought she looked polite, like when 
I bring some boy home to stay all night.” 
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September 21, 1929 
























Only a man with a hoe 
ean afford to work 
around stumps and 
boulders. 


Stumps and boulders in 
cultivated fields waste 
labor when it is most 
needed on the farm. 


Clean, straight fields 
make less labor per acre 
and enable the farmer 
to use machinery. 


ARME 


EXPLOSIVES 


HE Atlas Powder Company 

developed FARMEX Ex- 
plosives especially for farm 
work. FARMEX is made in 
three grades, each adapted to 
acertain kind of farm blasting, 
as follows: 


FARMEX STUMPING is a 
strong and medium fast ex- 
plosive — made especially 
for stump blasting. It runs 
300-14" x 8" cartridges per 
100 pounds. 

FARMEX BOULDER jis a 
strong, fairly dense, fast 
explosive developed particu- 
larly for boulder breaking 
and removal of tough green 
stumps. 


FARMEX DITCHING is a 
highly sensitive, fast and 
strong explosive made ex- 
pressly for ditching work. 


THE STORY OF 
THE STUMP 


Have you read this interesting and 
enlightening folder? Write for it and 
also for information on Farmex 
Explosives and Atlas Agricultural 
Explosive Service. Mention the kind 
of work you have in mind. 





Agricultural Service Division 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY | 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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| BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 
| 


By R. R. REPPERT 





in September 


What to Do 
IVIDING may 


in the 


still be done, except 


higher altitudes. Colonies 


having old queens that have remained in 
the 


than one should 
have new queens in- 
troduced. This may 
also be done at this 
time if in the lower 
altitudes, and cold 
weather is not to be 
expected early. 
While queens may 
be serviceable for 


hives more season 





three years in the 
more northern sec- 
tions, the long pe- 


riod of activity in our Southern States 
makes it advisable that requeening be 
done every two years at the most. If re- 
queening is done in the fall season, the 
hive is stocked with a goodly number of 
young active bees that will winter well, 
and the young queen is ready the follow- 
ing spring to go to building up the colony 
to a strength that will gather any nectar 
flow that may later be at hand. Queens 


may also. generally be bought more 
cheaply in the fall. 
Serious consideration should now be 


given to the problem of wintering. Every 
colony should have at least 40 pounds of 
honey to carry them safely through the 
winter, and it should be made possible 
for them to store this much. In the fall, 
in many sections, there are various spe- 
cies of plants, such as the bitterweed, 
that produce nectar imparting to the 
honey a flavor that makes it unfit for the 
table. It is, however, as good as any 
other honey for use as food for the bees 
themselves. Where such plants bloom, 
any good honey previously stored should 
be removed so as not to be contaminated. 
In any case, if there is any nectar to 
gather at all, place on the hives supers 
with empty combs or frames of founda- 
tion, so that the bees may gather in their 
winter stores. If there is not a nectar 
flow on, nor any hoped for, and the bees 
lack those stores considered necessary to 
successful wintering, food should be sup- 
plied them in the form of sugar syrup. 
A thin syrup is conducive to 
rearing. While this is a thing to be de- 
sired in the spring under proper condi- 
tions, it is not altogether desirable in the 
fall. Consequently the syrup should at 
th's time be made heavier—two parts of 
sugar by bulk to one of water. Heat the 
water and then dissolve the sugar in it. 
Feed from a friction top can that has had 
the lid punched full of very small holes. 
Invert this can over the top bars of the 


Aunt Het fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 


brood 








“Ella likes to show off her kitchen full 
0 new-fangled labor-savin’ hickies, but 


the only thing that shows any sign o’ wear 


is the can opener.” 


“Jane pretends she’s crazy about dancin,’ 
but she’s just shelf-worn goods that’s been 
in stock so long that’s the only way she 
can get hugged.” 


frames, add an empty super, and replace 
the hive cover. 


As even under these conditions the 
bees may be stimulated to brood rearing 
at this time, it may be well to postpone 
feeding until the end of the month, and 
if warm weather is expected to continue 
for some weeks, even until next month. 


If the colony is lacking in young bees, it 
will be desirable to rear a goodly number 


of these, and in such case brood rearing } 


should be stimulated. 
tities of honey are consumed in rearing 
brood, however, later attention should be 
given that the stores have not been con- 
sumed to an extent that not enough are 
left for winter; in which case, further 
feeding should be resorted to. 


A Mille Sova 


On Good ffealth 


By f M.Reeisrir, M.D. 


Since large quan 


Answers to Readers’ Questions 


is Y BABY has a bad case of thrash. 
I have been using alum and honey, 

but it does not get better. What shall I 
do?” Thrush, or thrash as it is generally 
called, is due to a 
mold, and is usually 
caused by dirty paci- 
fiers or not keeping 
bottles and nipples 
}clean, in artificial 
feeding. There are 
usually small white 
or yellow spots on 
the tongue and inside 
of cheek. Sugar or 
honey should never 
be used in medicine for thrash. It usually 
makes it worse. Use bicarbonate of soda 
(this is cooking soda) one teaspoonful to 
three ounces of boiled water. This would 
be about a half cup of water. Wash out 
baby’s mouth, using a swab of clean cot- 
ton, before and after each feeding. Do 
not rub the inside of mouth too hard. 
Use new piece of cotton each time. Give 
baby orange or tomato juice, strained, 
three or four tablespoonfuls, three times 
a day. 
A Foolish Practice Deplored 

“IT ama preacher and conduct quite a 
few burial services and I see quite a 
number of people who do a very foolish 
and dangerous thing that I wish you 
would have Dr. Register or someone else 
write an article against. The thing I see 
quite often is kissing the dead, a thing 
that is bound to be very dangerous, and at 
times I see -entire families doing so.” 
The preacher is quite right in his protest. 
Kissing the dead is a dangerous practice, 
and can do no earthly good. I believe I 
am as sentimental as the average person, 
and would not decry the many foolish 
things people in general do on account of 
sentiment, but I certainly draw the line 
on kissing the dead. 





DR. REGISTER 


The germs of disease that caused the 
death of the loved one may still hover 
around looking for another victim. . The 
doctor may have been mistaken in his 
diagnosis, and the patient may have died 
from some disease other than the one that 
was said to be the cause of death. 


A Caution About Rabies 


“Ts rabies on the increase in the South?” 
Rabies is on the increase in the South. 
I would like to give a word of caution 
in regard to sending heads of dogs to 
state laboratory or other laboratories for 
examination. The findings of the labora- 
tory depend largely on the condition of the 
head when received. The head should be 
iced if it is to be shipped. It is better to 
send it by special messenger, and if it is 
likely to arrive at laboratory after office 
hours or on a holiday, a telegram should 
be sent stating that the head of an animal 
suspected of having rabies is on the way. 
This will avoid delays, and time is an im- 
portant factor on account of the rapid 
decomposition of the brain of the dog or 
other animal after death. 


" 
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Farm service 
demands 
CHAMPION 
dependability 


Trucks, tractors and statione 
ary engines as well as your 
motor car must under all 
conditions be dependable 
units in the business routine 
of the farm. Farmers the 
world over know the absolute 
dependability of Champion 
Spark Plugs for every farm 
engine, and every operating 
condition. 


The greatest single factor in 
spark plug efficiency is the 
insulator. For on it ulti- 
mately depends the main- 
tenance of peak efficiency, 
irrespective of operating 
temperatures and 
pressures. If the insulator 
is of inferior quality, engine 
performance and economy 
are greatly impaired. 


speeds, 


Champion sillimanite—na- 
ture’s finest insulator—is a 
rare mineral used exclusively 
in Champion Spark Plugs. 


Possessed of a natural high 
resistance to electric, heat 
and mechanical shock, it is 
ideally adapted to withstand 
the ravages of combustion, 
and the intense pressures 
and temperatures of modern 
engines. 


Sillimaniteis your guarantee 
of Champion’s superior per- 
formance. Champion Spark 
Plugs in engine driven farm 
equipment insure maximum 
efficiency, economy and des 
pendability. 





Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIC 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Do Your Sawing With 


FRICK 
Saw Mill Machinery 


Thousands of Frick Saw Mills are do- 
ing good jobs all over the country. 
You should own a Frick outfit, too. 

Frick Saw Mills are equipped with 
Timken Roller Mandrel bearings, Hyatt 
Roller carriage axle bearings, head- 
block ells with separate adjustable 
racks, improved patented belt feed, etc. 

Made in Five Sizes. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., 1220-23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 83 Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 


























A New Exterminator that 
Won?’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly 


poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


K-R-@ 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY ~ 


ej me Col EB lolol al (cme) tide 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the aby ey | and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. shingnes and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. rite 
TODAY for Free Samples aon freight paid prices. 
FREE SAMPLES. 

Rale’zh Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. P-3 Raleigh, N.C. 
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copper-content 
patoanined 


ROSSMETAL 


RIBS 
—BINS 


Safe. Dependable. More 
money from your crop. 
Write today. Check items 


wanted. 

ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
Menodes Fcunes 809 Warder, Springfield, O. 
Hog House 


Cutters @ 









































— Grad 
shaped ond flat botto on _—— 


10 DAYS 
TRIAL 


2 Types — V- 





Send for fine catal 
Low price—liberal terms. 


GWENSBORO BITCHER 








COTTON CO-OPS MAKE MORE 
| LIBERAL ADVANCES | 


l 





: te Fede ral isc rm Bound has arrang- 


ed for additional loans to cotton co- 
marketing associations of the 
Some time ago the Board agreed 
25 per cent of the value of 
cotton on which the associations had fixed 
a definite price, this advance to be supple- 
mental to a 65 per cent loan already made 
by Federal Intermediate Credit Banks. 
This supplemental loan, making the total 
advances by government agencies equal 
to 90 per cent of the fixed value of cot- 
ton, was specially designed to meet the 
needs of cotton farmers, members of co- 


Operative 
South. 
to advance 


Operatives, who wish to realize the full 
price of their cotton when they need 
money, without regard to whether the 


cotton actually has been sold by the asso- 
ciation. The additional loan agreement, 
now entered into between the board and 
the cotton codperatives, provides for a 
supplemental 10 per cent advance on cot- 
ton on which prices have not been fixed. 
This cotton having previously been 
pledged to the Federal Intermediate Credit 
3anks for 65 per cent of its face value, 
the additional 10 per cent to be loaned by 
the Federal Farm Board will permit the 
codperative to advance to its members 75 
per cent of the value of the cotton at 
time of delivery by the member to the 
association. 

These two types of loans should result 
in a very considerable increase in deliver- 
ies and in membership of the associations 
themselves. 

Plans are also under way by the cotton 
coéperatives, with the approval of the 
Farm Board, for the formation of a na- 
tional financing and selling organization, 
which it is hoped will include in its mem- 
bership all of the cotton codperatives of 
the South, and which will serve as a cen- 
tral organization for codperative cotton 
in much the same way that the Farmers’ 
National Grain Corporation, now in pro- 
cess of formation, is expected to serve 
the grain codperatives of the United 
States. The same general policy of cen- 
tralization of effort in the marketing of 
agricultural commodities will apply to 
other farm products. 

It is the hope of the board that eventu- 
ally these organizations, owned, controll- 
ed, and operated by farmers, may become 
large enough to do for farmers on a per- 
manent basis many of the things which 
the Federal Farm Board is expected to 
do on a temporary basis. 


FACTS FOR PEANUT FARMERS 


ul ERE are several facts of ‘timely in- 
terest to peanut farmers:— 
I 
What Will the Tariff Be?—Exer- 


cising the prerogative vested in him by 
the flexible provision of the Tariff Act of 
1922, President Coolidge last January 
raised the duty on imported unshelled 
peanuts from 3 to 4.25 cents a pound, and 
on the shelled product from 4 to 6 cents 
a pound. As coolie labor is employed in 
China, principal competitor of American 
growers, the flexible clause of the tariff 
act was invoked to equalize foreign and 
domestic production costs. 

When the House Ways and Means 
Committee revised the present tariff 
schedule last spring, the duty on shelled 
peanuts was elevated to 7 cents a pound. 
Then the Senate Finance Committee low- 
ered the House rate by 1 cent a pound, 
which is equivalent to the duty fixed by 
President Coolidge. What the tariff on 
peanuts will be when the Senate has 
amended the bill to its heart’s content re- 
mains to be seen. 








II 
The Six Big Peanut States.—The 
50th anniversary of the peanut industry 
as recently celebrated provokes interest in 





Sine production figures compiled by the 


‘Department of patienines. 2 About 1,909,- 





000 acres were pianted to this crop in 
1928, which yielded approximately 1,230,- 
390,000 pounds with an estimated farm 
than $50,000,000. The bulk 
of the domestic crop is produced in six 
states. Georgia headed the list last year 
with 630,000 acres planted to 
Alabama planted 399,000 ; 
210,000 ; Florida, 194,000: Texas, 
and Virginia, 156,000 acres. 


Ill 


Some Peanut History Every Grow- 
er Should Know.— The peanut was 
brought to this country from Africa by 
slave traders in the early days of the re- 
public. But there is ample proof that the 
peanut is a native of South America, and 
was probably carried to Africa and Spain 
by early explorers of the Western Hem- 
isphere. According to available reports, 
Virginia farmers first cultivated the pea- 
nut in this country. Thomas Jefferson 
mentioned it in one of his books on agri- 
culture. 


value of more 


peanuts ; 
North Carolina, 
168,000 


Prior to the Civil War, peanuts were 
grown mainly in gardens and_ small 
patches for home consumption. In fact, 
the goober owes its rise to fame to the 
War Between the Statés. While forag- 
ing for food, Yankee soldiers discovered 
the peanut and were delighted with its 
delicious flavor. It furthermore proved 
to be palatable and nutritious. After Ap- 
pomattox, they carried the peanut to their 
homes in the northern and New England 
States, where it immediately became pop- 
ular as an article of food. Forthwith an 
insistent demand for peanuts arose. 
Quick to recognize the importance of the 
commodity as a ready money crop, South- 
ern farmers gradually increased their 
acreage until the industry assumed com- 
mercial importance. 

IV 

The White House Likes ’Em.— 
President Hoover is reputed to be an 
ardent lover of salted peanuts, or was 
when he was Secretary of Commerce. He 
would scorn a measly nickel bag, say 
those who know. What he really prefer- 
red, they vow, was a heaping dishful of 
crisply roasted salted peanuts and plenty 
of elbow room! Pr. W. 


Vou Finowy 
fancy hoocson? 


About 





Nine Questions and Answers 
Malachi 
I 
Who was Malachi? 
Malachi was the last of the Old Testament 


prophets. Little is known of his life and 
history. 
II 
When did he prophesy? 
About 428 B. C. Socrates, Aristophanes, and 


in Athens then; the 
progress, and 


Alcibiades were leaders 
Peloponnesian War was in 
Artaxerxes was king of Persia. 
Ill 
In what connection were his prophecies 
made? 
In connection with the reforms of Nehemiah. 
IV 
What was the burden of Malachi’s message? 
God’s love for his people. 
Vv 
What was the first evil attacked by Mala- 
chi? 
Malachi first attacked 
of their laxity. 


the priests because 


VI 
To what did he then turn his attention? 
Then he turned his attention to the peo- 
ple. Divorce laws were lax and he preached 
the sanctity of the home. 
VII 
What great obstacle stood in Malachi’s way 
of reformation? 
was sapping the life-blood of 
He preached against this. 
Vill 
How was the high priest allied? 
The high priest was allied by marriage to 
Sanballat, the Samaritan archenemy of refor- 
mation. 


Intermarriage 
the Jewish race. 


Ix 
What position does the Book of Malachi 
occupy in the Bible? 
It is the last of 12 Books of the Minor 
Prophets, so called because of the brevity of 
their writings. 





The Progressive Farmer 


I See By She Ads 


SEE by the ads in this paper where 





three clocks and one watch all gives 
the same time at the same time. I ain’t 
never seen nothin’ like that in nobody's 
show window. But 
anyhow I reckon it’s 
time I was writin’ 
my piece for this 
week’s paper. 





I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
they’ve got a lot to 
say about dependa- 
bility. It seems 
they’re talkin’ about 
the spark plugs you 
use in automobile en- 
gines and things like 
that and what they mean is when you 
turn ’er over she ought to go and not 
kick back and break your arm. Dependa- 
bility is a good thing to have in whatever 
you got. I got one mule that’s just as 
dependable as can be but the other is lia- 
ble to haul off and kick the stuffin’ out 
of you most any time you ain’t lookin’. 


BILL CASPER 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
they’ve went and _ found perfection. 
There’s lots of good things in the ads in 
this paper if everbody had the sense like 
me to read them and find it. Now I’ve 
already found dependability and perfec- 
tion, two of the best things there is and 
here they both are right in the ads in this 
paper which is guaranteed or your money 
back. 

Now I’ve give you a start I hope you 
all will go ahead and read ever ad in this 
paper before you stop. Then if you 
ain’t got nothin’ else to do you might see 
what the editor’s got to say. I been get- 
tin’? so many good letters I want to put 
some more of them in print to show the 
folks as takes the trouble to write me 
how much I’m appreciatin’ their writin’. 
Suppose we open this one and see what it 
says. Here it is:— 

West Lake, Georgia. 
Dear Uncle Bill:— 


I have a boy we call Bill, but says he is 
not related to you for the reason you laugh 
at everything you hear. Now Bill Thomas 
if you are still doubting come to West Lake, 
Georgia, and we will show you a plow which 
your friend fellow wrote you about. Maybe 
not the same plow, but one which will bed 
up your land, put fertilizer and seed out at 
the same time, without a hitch. It will flat 
break and bed out, will also cultivate your 
crop perfectly to lay by. However, I do not 
advocate planting on fresh seedbed, but can 
be done if you want it this way. 

IT am of the opinion the farmers in some 
belts had best stick to the mule because he 
can grow corn and fodder but no gas and 
oil for those mules who know neither gee 
nor haw, and are not adapted to all sections. 
However, my plow will be available in early 
spring at low cost, either motor or mule 
driven. Now laugh. Step down Bill to 
West Lake, Georgia, if you do and we will 
show you. 


Yours for better plowing, 
Alfred Mabry. 


Brother, I don’t know about your plow 
but you sure say a lot about this business 
of raisin’ feed. I’m goin’ to send your 
letter to a fellow that wrote in com- 
plainin’ about havin’ to pay so much for 
hay. I think one of them gas engine trac- 
tors would be a good thing for him. He 
could sell his mules and take that machine 
and grow hay like them big fellows up 
North does. Then he wouldn’t have to 
fuss about buyin’ hay. If he growed hay 
and didn’t have nothin’ to eat it I know 
blamed well he’d have plenty. Yes sir, 
Brother Mabry, you give me a good idea. 
Write again. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


P. S.—I don’t think so much of the 
plow. Fact is I ain’t seen it do everthing 
you say it will yet. And if I did I 
don’t believe I’d like it—Bill Casper. 

oh 


S A molecule of water passes through 

the pores of your skin it is like 2 
man passing through a gate seven miles 
wide. 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


Why Waste I 
TIME? , 


Why waste time handling alfalfa, 
cowpea and other coarse loose hay 
with an ordinary fork? 


















Here’s a fork with 13-inch tines and , 
a 10-inch spread, a deep dish and /|, 
easy clearance, that gathers coarse 
hay rapidly and holds it together 
while pitching. 
Of genuine True Temper Qual- 
ity with the brand burned in 
the handle, to mark it as the 
best fork of its kind that 
can be made. 

THE ea ey 
FO ORK & HOE CO 

1916 Keith Bidg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 Years. 




























Branded on 
the handle of 
every genuine 





User's Catalog 
Free on request. 
Describes over 
400 choice tools 
for every farm 
task 


/ If your dealer 
/ has OA a: 
stoc ked the Tr 
Alfalfa 


A0134 %, send us 
his name an 
$2.10 and we will 
supply you 
direct, postpaid. 




















A norsE free from blemishes 
and going sound is more valuable and 
works better. Absorbine has been used 
successfully since 1892 for reducing 
lameness and swellings without 
blistering or removing the hair. 
Horee can be worked at the same 
time. 


- $2.50 at druggists, or postpakt 
Horse book SB free. 


nfraaans 


TRADE MARK = U.S. PAT nt 


IW. F. YOUNG. Inc. 384 L' 





Dringtield, Massd 





WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PLUMBING 


Teacher—“‘Now, Bobbie tell us when is 
the harvest season?” 

Bobbie—“‘From November to March 

Teacher—‘Why, Bobbie, I am surprised that 
you should name such barren months. Who 
told you they were the harvest season?” 

Bobbie—‘‘Dad; he’s a plumber.” 

WITHIN THE LAW 

A country justice of the peace took his 

official job very seriously. When he found 


his son exchanging blows with the farm hand 
who belonged next door he warned them he 
would have the law on both of them for dis- 
turbing the peace. 

In the melee the fighters gripped and fell and 
rolled over the dividing line between the two 
farms. 

“Give it to him, son!” shouted the justice. 
*T’ve lost jurisdiction!” 


REASON ENOUGH 


Smarty—“‘Do you know why a stork stands 
on one leg?” 

Native—‘No. Why?” 

Smarty—“Because if he should lift it he’d 
fall down.” 


STRANGE AMUSEMENT 


Neighbor—“‘What’s the idea of painting one 
side of your car green and the other red?” 

Speed Maniac—“Just to hear the witnesses 
contradicting each other when I’m up for 
speeding.” 


NOW BE GOOD 
He—‘‘Woman, she’s only a rag, 
a hank of hair.” 


a bone, and 


She—“‘And man, he’s only a jag, a drone 
and a tank of air.” 
MISSING 
Mrs. Brown—“I heard today that Mrs. 


De Smythe was going to Chicago next week 
for clothes.” 

Mr. Brown—‘‘I’ve 
she’d left them.” 


been wondering where 


DYING MADE A DIFFERENCE 
Smith—“‘That isn’t 
Didn’t he marry a blonde? 
Jones—‘‘Sure thing, but she dyed.” 


THE FIRST LESSON 


A Sunday school teacher telling her 
class all about the cannibals and missionaries 


Brown's it? 


” 


wife, is 


was 


who went out to foreign countries. “What 
do you think would be the first thing the 
missionaries should teach the cannibals?” she 
asked the class. 

One bright little boy answered readily, 
“I know, teacher. They should teach them 
to be vegetarians.” 

SURE-FIRE METHOD 

Prospective Tenant—‘And how are these 
apartments heated?” 

Tenant—“Mostly by growling at the jan- 


itor.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
| By J, P. ALLEY Copyright, 1929, by | 





Bell Syndicate, Inc. i | 





PULLING 
STUMPS 


Send today for Big Free illustrated book and 
. asocial cut peice offer on Hercules Stomp Pel- 





ou can clear you: 

quic tie and nd cheapiz. then sa make 

in, s 

iene Bie 

loa le of lowa 
10, 000in sparetime. 
® easy. ae rite ae 
WERCULES MFG. 

1413 -29th Str., Centerville,fowa \ brage 











made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
friends, let’ them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid Py styles? Could 
ia use $3.00 an hour fora 

ittle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 
and mail coupon below for 
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my big new Swatch Line 
Sample Outfit and my new, 
special offer FREE. Even 
you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
to ieee a all your own clothes 
ill out —— and mail. 
















Suan: ber Fo 
BANNER? TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 317 Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FREE. 
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{ve LAWD WILL PERVIDE, 
Bur PossSUM ONDER DE 
TuB AIN’ NIGH EZ PEND- 
ABLE EZ HAWG MEAT 

IN DE SMoKE-HouSE! 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Lawd he’p mah time—! I got mistis 
dat new cook, en she de stove-wood- 
burninest ’oman I eveh seed!!! 
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de luxe model 
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HAT is the correct time ?”’ 








That is usually the way the question is 

asked, when people want to know what time it is. Time is the one 
thing that we a// want to be sure about; it is valuable; important; and 
just a few minutes often mean much. 

Millions make sure of securing thoroughly dependable timekeepers by 
insisting on Westclox. The name Westclox is surety of reliability, of 
trustworthy timekeeping service. There is a great variety to choose from, 
from $1.50 to $5.00. A watch to carry in your pocket; an autoclock for 
your car; and alarm clocks in many different sizes and models. Some 
with plain dials, others with dials that can be read in the dark, and there 
are Wesctlox alarms in exquisite shades to match the color scheme of 
any room in the home — priced the same as lustrous nickel finish. 

WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Factory: Peru, Illinois 


Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 











$3.75 


Baby Ben 
de luxe model 


$3.75 


Westclox 


GY_ALARMS a POCKET WATCHES so AUTO CLOCKS WY) 













‘Pocket Ben 
$1.50 
















.S.GOV T. JOB 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 

Positions, paying $125- "$950 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me. 









WHEN 


a square deal. 


YOU order from advertisements in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you can depend on getting 























°24th Annual 
Exposition 


Six Days and Nights 
All New, Bigger, Finer! 


New $75,000.00 Grandstand — New Midway — New Arrange- 


ment of Grounds — New Entrances — Improved and Enlarged 
Throughout! 


John Robinson’s Circus Before Grandstand 


ENTIRE THREE-RING CIRCUS PERFORMANCE AND WILD ANIMAL 
MENAGERIE EVERY AFTERNOON AND NIGHT 


Greatest Agricultural Fair South 


Largest Exhibition of Farm Products, Live Stock, 
Poultry, etc., on Record. $35,000.00 in Prizes 


New Low Admission 
Prices - - 50c, 25c 


Reduced Rates on Railroads and 
Bus Lines 





































Entries close Sept. 21st. 
Write for free Premium 
Catalog. 












Virginia State Fair 
Association 

Richmond, 
Va. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, 


will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


covering North Carolina, 


South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Baby Chicks 





Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 6%4c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. Get on big free catalogue. Superior 
Hatchery, Box S8-3, Windsor, Mo. 


~~ Banner Chicks.—Join the inc reasing number of farm- 
ers and poultrymen who are finding profit in fall chicks 
for early broilers and spring layers. Hatches weekly. 
Get our reasonable prices, catalogue and chick guide. 
McGa heysville Hatchery, Box Me Gaheysville, Va. 











Quality blood tested b aby chi s ;, under state ‘supervi- 
Sion. All purebred, blood tested and certified, Carefully 
selected and inspected for health and egg production. 






























inch in table below Reds, tocks, White and Brown Leghorns. Send at 

; Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad- oe Rad a an omg 4 Pll cnc 
: ofits aa lity é ’ -, Bos , Lynchburg, 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. Virginia. 

Edition— Circulation— |States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— - a ae healthy splivable chicks. ‘Thou- 
Carolinas-Virginia. 150,000 . Sr 8. C., and Va..... 10¢ a word $9.50 per inch $12, 100. “Giants: $14, 100. v Leghorns and heavy 
Mississippi Valley. 110,000 La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 6.50 per inch mixed, $11. Postage prepaid. Guarantee prompt ship- 
Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 om “Middle a E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch ments. C.o.d. if desired. Special quotations larger 
ee Alabama pt igeed an . Ala, iy Obtkcaas. > = betty a a — amounts. Pullets for sale. Capital Farms, Columbia, 

WERE scséncesece 5, ‘exa: a oma . 3 South Carolina. 
All five editions. 550.000 Whole South ........... 30c a word 30.80 per inch eee eee in 
Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Cornish 
$5 big bone Dark Cornish cockerels, two for $5 dur- 
September. Cc. 1 yy Miller Hartsville, m.. €. 
Farms For Sale or Rent eneeee Sei a ; gi 
s a e Oo Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. Con- =p 
Want to sell your carn? Now is a good time Ma sell IIR tt AML LI Ea CS Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorns.—Laying hens; 
or buy, Progressive Farmer ‘‘Classified Ads.”’ will 35 acres ornamentals. your home. twelve, sixteen weeks and ready to lay pullets. Cata- 


turn the trick. _ Try 4 ane advertisement _and be convinced. 
Alabama 


Riddledale Farm for Sale.—Most 
3irmingham-Montgomery Highway. 


attractive place on 
Divided in two 





farms All modern improvements. Twenty-seven miles 
of Birmingham. L. B. Riddle. Columbiana, Ala. 
Arkansas 
Improved farms, timber and cutover land Low 
price with easy terms. John R. Mathews, Sheridan, 
Arka insas. 
Georgia 


COME TO CARROLL COUNTY, GEORGIA 
Be your own landlord in 1930. Carroll 
County, one of Georgia’s leading Cot- 
ton, Dairy and Poultry counties, invites 
you to share its prosperity. We have 
more than 100 choice farms priced as 
low as $500 and up that may be bought 
on easy terms. Write for free booklet. 

CARROLL LAND CO 


( ‘arrollton, 


North Carolina 


Box C, Ga. 





Sampson County.—580 acres (12-room dwelling, to- 
bacco barns), or 1,160 acres (two 6-room dwellings, 
tobacco barns, 14 acres peaches). Your choice, $8,000. 
. _ Marshall, Garland, N.C, 

~ For _ Sale. Dairy “farm on Central highway near 
New Bern, * Seventy acres of land; herd of 
Jersey cows; retail milk business; all modern equip- 
ment and machinery. C. Gochnauer, New Bern, 


North Carolina. 


“South ¢ Cusciies 


Medical authorities recognize iodine as being a pow- 
erful preventive of goiter. South Carolina farms pro- 
duce food products, vegetables and fruits, high in 
jodine content. ‘Tracts of 50 to 500 acres may be pur- 
chased on attractive terms. Write N. B. Gamble, 
Box 1318, Columbia, S. C 








Good sandy land farms, especially adapted to truck, 
cotton, fruit, livestock and poultry Good market. 
Close to_tov town. Good road Box 86, Hearne, Te s 

° se 
Virginia 


Bargains in farms. 
Co., Chase City, Va. 


Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 








Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example, 


Bulbs 


Tulips in cheerful reds, pinks, 
direct from Holland. 
planting. y 
profit 


lavenders and yellows; 
Bulbs at bargain prices for fall 
We save you money Plant for pleasure or 
Knollwood Gardens, Winston Salem, N. C. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Reliable Cabbage: $1 per 1,000. 
Plant Co., Thomasville, 


Cc rysti il Wi ax Onion plants: - 500, T5er 
paid Wf. C,. Pittman, Cotulla, Texas. 


Fall Cabbage and Collards: 200, 60¢; 500, 8}: 
$1.7 75: po stpaid w. E Branan, Gordon, Ga 


Thomasville 





1,000, $1: post- 
1,000, 


Collard 
Morris _& Son, 


Ge pnuine Heading 





plants: 200, 50c: 1,000, 
Maxton, N. r 


$1.5 





Fall Cabbage an "Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; postpaid. Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Million Collard, Cabbage. 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. 
Gainesville, Ga. 





Lettuce plants. 500, 90c; 
Moss packed. PD, Waldrip, 





Onion 
express 


For Sale. —Cabbage, Collards and Bermuda 
plants, $1.25 per 1,000, postpaid; $1 per 1,000, 
_Tennessee Plant Co., Mentone, Ala 
fresh grown Cabbage and Collard aes . 300, 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; postpaid. $1.50 thousand; 
$5; expressed. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- 














Plants.—Cabbage and true Heading Collard, for win- 

ter heading. 800, 75e; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, 
$6.50; prepaid, Satisfaction, quick delivery. Maple 
Grove Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Plants Wakefields, 
lard: 300, 75e; 500, $1.2: 
16,000, $12.50; prepaid, 
quick delivery. J. T. 





Dutch, true 
; 1,000, $1.75; 
Well packed 
Council! & Sons, 
Collard 
Charleston 
1,000, $1.75: 





5,000, $7.50; 
satisfaction, 
Fr inklin, v a. 
plants for winter 
Wakefield, Fiat 
prepaid 5,000, 


10 million C ‘abbage and 
heading Copenhagen, 
Dut ch: 300, 85c: 500, $1: 





$ expressed. Wholesale Plant Company, Thomasville, 
Georg gia 
Flowers 
21 varieties: gorgeous colored Iris. The garden’s 


greatest beautifiers (including ‘‘Dream, 
labeled and postpaid for only $1. 
$5. Color circular free. 
Katkamier, _Macedon, N. 


the best pink), 
Six orders for only 
Tell your neighbors. A. B. 
 - 


a CT 


Masterdom, $1 hundred; postpaid. Cloverdale Farms, 
Williamston, S. C. 


Let us beautify 
C. 


Ibavie Nursery, Mocksville, N. 


logue free. R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Zest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Plant McKay early bearing, heavy yielding Paper- 
shell Pecan trees and receive life income. Algo fruit 
and ornamental trees. Catalog free. McKay Nursery 
Company, Lucedale, Miss. 


Peach "and Apple trees, $5, $7.50 per 100 and up. 
Yellow Delicious and Blood Red Deljcious apples; in 
small or large lots. Plums, Pears, Cherries, Grapes, 
Nuts, Zerries, Pecans, Vines. Ornamental trees, 
vines, evergreens, shrubs. Free catalog. Tennessee 
Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Pecans for Profit.—The “‘last word” of state and fed- 
eral agricultural authorities and experienced pecan 
growers on every phase of pecan culture, including con- 
trol of disease and insect pests, is obtainable in the 
last ‘‘Proceedings of the National Pecan Growers’ As- 




















siciation.’’ Write J. Lloyd Abbot, Secy.-Treas., Spring 
Hill, Ala., for information. 
Clover 
Time to sow now. Free photographs, information. 


Address Originators Early Southern Burr Clover, Rock 
Hil, &. C, 





Rye 


Abruzzi Seed Rye for sale, 
with order 


$1.60 per bushel. 


Check 
Pleasant Garden | Farm, Marion, N. C 








Spinach 
Savoy Spinach: imported 
pound, any quantity. } 
Tenn. 


Bk omsdale 
Holland > 20¢ 
% Memphis 


direct from 
I. Rieder & 





Wheat 


Purple Straw Seed Wheat, re- 
also Tennessee No. 6 Beardless 
N A. Kimrey, Mebane, » N. 


State certified 1929 
cleaned; bushel 
Barley, bushel $1. 60. 






ad 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Vetch, $11.75 hundred. All cover 
seed. Free booklet. Lamberts, 


Hairy 
pasture 
bama, 


crop and 
Darlington, 





Hairy Vetch, . 
Italian Rye G 


Bush, Albany ia. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, 90% 
Clover, 93% pure, $3. 
Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 


Austrian Winter Peas, Monantha Vetch, 
ass and Nitragin inoculation. V. RB 






> pure, $10 bushel. Sweet 
Return seed if not satisfied. 
Kansas, 





Austri- 
an Winter Peas, all kinds of Clovers and Inoculation. 
Seed Store, Winston- Salem, . Cc. 


Beardless Barley, Abruzzi Rye, Hairy Vetch, . 











Early "Jersey Ww: ake- 
Succession and Flat Dutch, 
White Globe Turnips, 35 
835c. All postpaid. Ww. Ww. 


New G: arden Seeds. —t abbage: 
field, Charleston Wakefield, 
$1 pound. Purple Top 
Mustard, % Colle ad, 











Th e produces most 


122Zi grazing; 
cmaeen $1.60. Southern $1.50. 


Winter 


5 bushel $1.10. Fulghum, Appler and Texas 
Red S5«¢ Imported Hairy Vetch, pound 15c; 100 
pounds $13. Austrian Winter Peas, pound 18c; 100 
pounds $16. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 





Tennessee, 


Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


For Sale.—Purebred chicks from highest degree of 
strain. Will operate all summer. Write for our prise 
list. Rocky Mount Hatchery, Rocky Mount, N 


Lowest prices anywhere on big, plump, healthy, state 
credited chicks. 100% alive. $1 books order. Lead- 
ing breeds. Quality Farms, Box 118, Wellsville, Mo. 


Mathis —Heavy ow “Leading 
breeds, $7 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 


Baby chicks that live and grow; c.o.d. Barred or 
White Rocks or Reds, 12c. Heavy mixed lle. Leg- 
horns le. Delivery guaranteed. Mt. Airy Poultry 
Farm, Box P, Mt. Airy, Md. 




















Engage chicks now for early broilers. 
week. Every breeder selected and 
Virginia Department of Agriculture. Every chick state 
certified. Write for free catalog and prices, stating 
quantity you desire. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, 
sox K-331, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Hatches every 
blood tested by 


WHITE LEGHORN hens and males now half price. 
Thousands of laying pullets. Also hatching eggs, etc. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs 

Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.0.d. 
George B. Ferris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Nice Barred Rock 
Reidsville, N. C. 





cockerels cheap. B. C. Smith, 


The Progressive Farmer 


Apples 


Delicious Apples; Narcissus 
licious apples from Stark trees, 
200 count, $1.50; 140 count, $2; 
Stayman, Paragon, Rome 


and Jonquil Bulbs.—De- 
bushel hampers, f.o.b.: 
105 count, $3. Grimes 
Gannon, also 








Seauty, bulls 
priced on application. Cathelwood Farm, Rt. 2, Dur- 
ham, N. C., 

Clothing 
All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for sam- 
ple. Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge 


Co., 1719 West 





North Ave. saltimore, , Ma. 


Corn Gicsiiaen 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans, 





Farm Machinery 


For Sale Cheap.—One slightly 
Cutter. Pascal Boyd, Mooresville, 


The Cook Ditcher will do your ore job right. 
Priced low. Turner Ditcher Co., Box 2445, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Water pumps water day and night with Rife’s Hy- 
draulic Ram. No attention, no operating expense. 
Catalog free. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 


Notice!—To Lespedeza growers. Machine punched 
seed pans for immediate delivery: 4% foot, $6.50; 
5 foot, $7.50. Write B. E. Holbrooks, Stanfield, N. C, 


used Papec Ensilage 
i Ge 














Honey 


$1.25 
Helena, Ga. 


Pure, 
Routh 


Comb Honey from producer; sixty pounds $9; 
anteed best quality. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga 


Twelve 5-pound pails pure strained Honey, $3; six 
10-pound pails, A (freight paid. Curtis Alexander, 
Rt. 1, Asheville, N. C. 

New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $: 
one 5-gallon can $5.25; six 10-pound cans $5.50; 
5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 


delicious Honey, 
Apiaries, 


per 10 pounds, f.o.b. 





guar- 





33 











two 
La. 











Peafowl 


Wanted.—Peafowls. M. H. Richardson, Monroe, N. 





Livewteck 
Berkshires 


Large type registered Berkshires. Choice pigs and 
bred gilts, Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 





Duroc-Jerseys 


PutOes, Senta enes service boars. 
Atkinson, N. 


DeVane Murphy, 





DUROC BRED SOWS— 
100 GREAT BIG PROFIT MAKERS 
Priced so you can buy. 
CURLES NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VA. 


Choice pigs, bred gilts and sows at farmers’ prices. 








Fairmont Farms, Staunton, 

Essex 
Registered Essex. — All ages. E. <A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C. 





Poland-Chinas 


3oars, gilts, pigs: pees stock. 
Stock Farms, Fairfield, 


For Sale. —Registered Poland China pigs, bred gilts. 
J. D. Newman, Henderson, N. C. 


Mount Pleasant 








Guernseys 


Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out 





of tested dams. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, 
Horn Lake, Miss. 
Herefords 
Hereford Cattle for Sale.—300 steer calves; 200 


500 to 650; 200 two-year-old 
150 heifer calves; 100 year- 
All choice quality, 


yearling steers, weighing 
steers, weight around 800; 
ling open heifers; 125 bred heifers. 














dehorned and T. B. tested. Can show other bunches. 
Wire or write F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Iowa. 
Jerseys 
Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock; accredited 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farms, Fairfield, Va. 
Dogs 
Fox and Rabbit hounds for sale, Homer Vied, 
“Kutt awa, Ky. oS ae 
males $10. . Well marked. “Hylton 


Fox Terrier pups, 
Farm, Orange, V 





“Wanted.—Five hundred tree hounds. 
Beck Brothers, G13, Herrick, Tl. 





Buyers write. 





Purebred Police Puppies. —Females $10; males $13. 
Minn. 


Shippe 2d ¢.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 
hunters, Foxhounds, 


Hunting Horns, Sup- 
Kennels, Desk A-3, 





combination fur 
Dog Feed, 
Riverview 


Coonhounds, 
Beagle rabbit hounds. 
plies Catalogue. 
R: y, 





¢.o.d.; fur finders. 
Collar name 





Hundred Hunting Hounds; trial; 
Running Fit, other remedies, $1. 





Horns $2. Feed $5. Agents wanted. Catalog. Kas- 
kaskia, M37, Herrick, Tllinois. 
- Miscellaneous 
For Sale.—Kiln-burned Pine Tar at $1 ner 2-gallon 
can. D. P. Shaw, Box 572, Raeford, N. 
Sidna Allen writes book of his life. all about 
Hillsville tragedy and events which caused it, Con- 


well printed, 
cents; five, 
Madison, 


vincing, gripping, thrilling, 142 pages, 
illustrated. Order today. One book 75 
$2.50; postpaid. Alwith Publishing Company, 
North Carolina. 











~ 








Classified Ads|) 











| Send us your order for our next issue. 
| page. For further information write 





l Dallas, Texas Raleigh, N. C. 


SERVE SOMEBODY EVERY DAY AND EVERYBODY SOME DAY 
They are active little messengers waiting to serve you. 


When you want extra money, use classified ads to turn your surplus into CASH. 
Somebody wants to buy what you have to sell. 


Rates are given at the top of our classified 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Tell them about it now. 


Louisville, Ky. Birmingham, Ala. 











S 





Insecticides 
Yuchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene.—Kill peach _ tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.40; 10 pounds $3.75; 
postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


First roll developed, with six prints and regular 35c 
enlargement, all for 25c. Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 

Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 
Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, 
mingham, Ala. 





White Co., 








6c. 
Bir- 





Lime 
Mascot—the standard Agricultural Lime—it pays to 


use it. Write us for literature. American Limestone 
Company, Knorville, Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Unmercerized fast colored Broadcloth, figures and 
stripes; four yards $1. Give color preference. R. R. 
Flack, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldz., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 774 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. 


Schools and ia 
Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment 
Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
Men, Young Men.—Learn Barbering. Good jobs al- 
ways open. Commission while learning. Endorsed by 
state board. Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. ©. 


























Tobacco 
Leaf Tobacco, Guaranteed.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; 
smoking, 5 pounds $1. Pay when received. Pipe free. 
Coéperative Growers, Elva, Ky. ae 
Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing; 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smok- 
ing, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality. Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50; smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 


free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky- 








Want to Buy 


Peafowl. Boxwood clippings. John W. Boyd, South 
Va 








Boston, er 
Wanted.—Twenty feeder shoats. W. L. Taylor, 
Stovall, N. C. si 
We buy poxmonds. Write us. Davie Nursery, 


Moe ksville, N. 


Help, a Wanted 


W. K. McCoy, Gum 








Wanted.—A farm _ tenant. 
a. 


Spring, 


Men Wanted.——We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you ig small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tenn. 











Agents Wanted 7 


Agents wanted. Greensboro Nurseries, Greensboro, 


North Carolina. 








Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. a 
Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs. 


Booklet free. 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. a 


Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
Carna- 














Co., Dept. B. B., St. Louis. Mo. = 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. Lae. 
Wanted.—Man who knows farm life to travel in 
country. Steady work. Good profits. McConnon «& 
Company, Room A-909, Memphis, Tenn. 





Make big money selling Hair Straightener to ¢ 
people. Write for free sample and terms to ag 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich- 
mond, Va. ie ET 

Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, @ 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 


(Classified Ads. continued on next pase) 
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IN. C. STATE GRANGE ORGAN- 
IZES NEXT WEEK 


_— _—— 
Newt! gratifying progress has been 

made in the organization of the 
Grange in North Carolina ever since the 
formation of a organization com- 
mittee to promote it last spring, the 
members of this committee consisting of 
Dr. Clarence Poe, chairman, D. W. Bag- 
ley, T. E. Browne, Chas. F. Cates, D. J. 
{Lvbrook, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Mrs. Sarah 
McCormick, Mrs. Jane S. McKim- 
mon, and Dean I. O. Schaub. Subor- 
dinate Granges have already been effected 
n 15 counties, embracing several thousand 
In Rowan and Iredell count- 
ties farmers’ clubs previously organized 
differently have voted to come into the 
Grange and Fred Brenckman writes 
us: “By the time the meeting is held 
there will be about 15 Granges in Rowan 
County and in due time there should be 
from 1,500 to 2,000 members.” 





state 


Gray 


members. 


state 


Next week the formal organization of 
the North Carolina State Grange will be 
completed in Raleigh with L. J. Taber, 
Master of the National Grange, in charge. 
The first meeting will be held Thursday 
afternoon, September 26, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, and all per- 
sons interested in farm organizations are 
cordiaily invited to hear Mr. Taber and 


other speakers. At subsequent meetings 
the new state officers will be elected and 
installed and plans made for vigorously 


pushing the organization of the Grange 
in the remaining counties of the state. 
Thus far with only a limited number of 
organizers, the work has been largely 
confined to Western North Carolina, 
reaching only as far east as Wake and 
Johnston counties, but farmers in counties 
farther east will now be given a chance 
to federate with this great national farm 
organization. “A Grange in every North 
Carolina rural community” is the goal of 
the organization committee. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND | 
PRICES | 





J ECAUSE of the big increase in to- 

bacco production as shown by the 
table and figures in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer we thought at first there 
might be some hasis for arguing that the 
present disastrously low price of tobacco 
is due to a large overproduction. And 
we considered only the increase in pro- 
duction without considering the big in- 
crease in consumption, such an argument 
would be plausible. As a matter of fact, 


. Sees Wasted 


Agents, New -No capital or ex- 
Derience needed. advance. Samples 
free. Madison 560 Broadway, New York. 

Wanted.—Agents in every county in North Carolina 
to sell Poorman’s Fireless Brooder; something new, 
safe, economical, cheap. Make money; get busy. Write 
Robert Hackney, Durham, N, C. 

Agents Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 
brass. throws continuous stream. Established 35 years. 
Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, Box C-4. 
position open to representative of charac- 
ter. Take orders Shoes-Hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income Permanent. Write now for free book, ‘‘Get- 
ting Ahead.’’ Tanner Shoe Mfg. Company, 2419 C St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Sell beautiful ‘‘Style Tailored’ 
| Neckties direct to wearer 
ecinners earn $50 first 
ekly full time easy. 
rts. 1213 VanBuren, 
Agents earn $6 day 
‘ Hosiery All styles, 
m earned daily. Auto 





Shirt Proposition.- 
Commissions in 
Industries 














\ paving 





Lumber ji: 
prices. Many 
time. $100 
free. Howard 
Chicago 
finest line 
Finest silks Com- 
furnished to producers 
< hose for your cwn us Write for sales plan 
Hosiery Co., Dept. 8637, Greenfield, Ohi: 
If I send you a suit mace in latest trie, from finest 
is, will you wear it and show it to mur friends 
as a sample of my sensational values? Could you use 
$3.00 an hour for a little spare time? If so, 
at once for my wonderful new proposition 
?. Asher, 133 South Peoria, Dept. 318, 
You can make big money in the Food 
Capital or experience needed; credit 
your chance to establish a permanent business of your 
own in exclusive territory We furnish free sample 
fase and free samples for customers. Repeat orders 
every week. <Ask.now. Federal Pure Food Co., G2311 
Archer, Chicago. 

Agents.—$7 


Shirts, 
at factory 
week in spare 
Selling outfit 
Factory 256, 
Introduce 
colors. 





























( “hic ag 


Business. No 
given. Here is 








made by some of our gales tents in 
one day. Sell guaranteed Hosiery. Select line, fastest 
Selling, biggest money making style numbers Can’t 
be beat for beauty and quality. Guarantee bond pro- 
tects customers New plan gives you silk hose for 
Your own . Write quick. Silknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept 237, Bastian. Ohio. 

Man or woman wanted with 
to introduce and supply the 
Household Products to steady users Fine openings 
Rear you. We train and help you. Rawleigh dealers 
fan make up to $100 a week or more. No experience 
Necessary. Pleasant, profitable, dignified work. Write 
T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. 1-53PGF, Mem- 








ambition 
demand 


and industry 
for Rawleigh’s 







his, Tenn. 





WILL YOUR STATE’ S COTTON C CROP BE LARGER THAN 
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of bales. The shaded lines show the 1929 
l Crop Reporting Board on September &. 
VJ -9 and Texas shows an increase over 1928, but 
»? - 
HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 








nuts, which are for orgia shipping points:— 























Pre-war 
Chicago:— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, th. .80.0634 $0.06%% $0.07 Bi esaters 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ..........++-237% A di. 95 1.32 
Hogs, average, ‘ 9.45 11.05 12.30 8.27 
Steers, medium 12:46 12.80 14.05 7.49 
Eggs, fresh fir: GOS. cn nvcses 344 333 4 3134 23} 2 
Hens, heavy li tt 30 27 30 AL3ZY 
Butter, extras, f 434 48 28 7 
: a is a S 
Gi heat, No. 2 C 1.24 1.3514 97 V2 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, 0: I87 1.01% 609% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. AOY, 427 424 3f9 
Fiay, No: 1 timothy, ton. .2. 0.60004 19,00 0.00 24.00 17.40 
New York :— r ; 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. .......... 1895 1825 1825 126; 
weet i potatoes, Va. N tee i) s) oe 3.62% cic ian ol 3.12% aha! Soe UbTS 
Potatoe ea ae fa No. i oe = Psi. ave, ED 3.37% 2.12% su a ne 
Apples, Iv eal good t fancy, bkt 2.12 2.50 175 Sia newe 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
Cottom, MiGGin’ co cckcscscccacdeseccc 10! TOO, GHOOE i ceicvvsndveanpsceteecees 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel. $1. 10 PPR. EONS caves ailoa pioige'sabielee bean Oe 20 
Weel SMOtD, OME ovccccccvccriscses 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 90@$1 
Cet. PENNE “scr dciw inc actcecnsessuce 60@65 
PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES OF COTTON 
— are the number of points on or off middling allowed on each 
wrade of cotton on the New Orleans cotton market last week :— 
Yellow L.Y. Yellow Blue 
1 tinged stained stained Gray stained 
MAG Fase oecntdsdcaviacs: GOR Yacsscee Seeacee. ceyavese, “ebaviae! “sssanee 
Strict oad mid ss ceeee eee seee ee 
Good middling 125 off 50 off 150 of 
Str 3 middling 225 off 100 off 225 off 
Middlinge <5... 2/5 off 150 off 300 oft 
Strict low middlin 
Lo middling ........-...-. 150 off 225 off 250 OfF = .......  serecce ceccece 
Strict goed oardinary ....<. 229 OM  .lerece Soeeewse attenke Soseiase Sieaiven 
GOOd GFGINATY cocecccesccrse MOO OM senses esteres seences cdserce  e8seeed viedere's 
however, the latest OV nent germination. Taking this precaution may 





the means of avoiding 


4Antment and loss. 





figures bear out this gre 
1, The present bright # 
is estimated at onl; BM 
excess of a year 
against 739,000,000 aa year. 








) 
ago—752,000,000 p 


2. Since last year’s crop tobacco was 
made, the increased annual “disappear- HIS week’s Progressive Far 
ance of tobacco”’—that is to say, its tains much valuable informs 
manufacture and absorption by commerce tobacco growers of North Caroli 


and Virginia. 
ether good 


—has increased over 97,000,000 pounds or Carolina, 


from 617,000,000 to 714,000,000 pounds. many 

é : : be reading 

3. If the increase in tobacco consump- ”* RIN ; y ™ ; 

tion the coming year therefore is even '™ NP -Se-Cate. SCOFRRHOR 
half what it was last vear, the carry-over %2CCO situation a weekly 


farm papers they 
they will be helped by getting 

about 
farm paper like 


at disap- 


TOBACCO GROWERS NEED IT 


mer con- 
ation for 


na, South 


No matter how 


may 


the 


to- 


oe tr 1.: 
: “yy ours Can give. hy n iow tl -Opy 
bright flue-cured tobacco will be even me Sonn Bes Vhy not sl “ee us — 
" . . «¢ some obacec g sohbors at 
smaller next July 1 than on J uly 1 of ) IT e tobac BS: r A1SIN} nei pors uni 
this year get their subscriptions—two years for 
t ar. 


one dollar and your own renewal free 
for each dollar you se 


BEWARE OF MISNAMED RYE |" ¢2,for cach dollar you s 
SEED 


for 
nd us in 





(1001 R) 19 











Crop Money 
Invest Wisely 














Money spent for an education will 
bring tl ‘gest returns. A prac- 
tical bu “ss course at KING’S 
will assure you agreeable work, a 
good salary. and splendid chances 
for promotion. 

Enroll any time. New term begins 


October ist. Send for Catalog F. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





Greensboro, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 























ck. So ei 
that lice contrel is n no. in ager a disagrees! le, unwelcome 
task. ik y the world’s largest manufacturers of 
nicotins Seeeericsdue: Buy from your dealer’ or write us, 


Tobacco By: Products & Chemical 
Corp. Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 


Write Departmeat for Catalog 











CORN KNIVES 60c EACH 


Parcel Postage Paid 


DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Men Wanted 


r: re to Nashville Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. Jo negroes taken For free booklet write 


Nashville ‘iake College, Dept. 33 Nashville,Tenn, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


HI-GRADE CHIX 


100% 





We pay yo r 














ory. These prices are live deliv- | 











an $1.00 with your order and we will | 

ship ¢. O | 

25 50 100 500 | 

| Barred Rocks and Reds . -%. 50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 | 
Heavy Mixed 3.25 6.00 11.00 52.50 
White Leghorns ........ 3.00 5.50 106.00 47.50 
| Troutville Poultry Farm, Inc., Troutville, Va. 











CHICKS C. 0. Get your chicks 
« before paying. 14 

best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 

as pay postman the rest. Chicks delivered 


y time. Write for cata 


alog. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











RED POLL CATTLE "i. S5xeAN? 
MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


CO., Route 1, Advance, North Carolina. 
ona good farm can be found 


A Job by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 








POLP LLL OLLI LLLOLODD 


as foreman or active worker 











ein several reliabie sourc 
informed 

market is 
seed and that carlots of c 1eap but un- 
adapted rye will be 
the South, Abruzzi 
better than any other va 
not afford to be duped 
named infer and seed 
lation of law. 





that 1n some places the seec 





HORSE DRAWN 


being flooded with 
rye 
sowed this fall In | 


> or 
pr 








taking mis- 
‘jor seed sold in vio- 

Before buying rye seed, send samples to 
your state department of agriculture for 
identification as to variety and to be test- 
ed for mixtures, for weed seeds, and for 








covt. Handy Farm Car 


Here 







teed Price 
is a rar bargain in a horse drawn, strongly built Farm 
{ t Gov't $175.00. Our price only $22.50, F. O 
Harrisburg z Pa Carts never used—shipped kne rwcked 


down in original crates 


vide—2? ft. deep, with tail board and heavy floor. Wheels 
1% ft. high. Iron Tires, 3 in. wide—% in. thic! Steel 
Axle 2x? in Body and Shafts white Oak or Hickory. Cart 
is complete with brakes and axle wrer Painted 3 coats. 
A brand new cart at a give-away Guaranteed as 


Cost the Gov’t if carts were not as describ- 
ed. Send eck or Money 
$1 175 Order today. 


NATIONAL JOBBING & EXPORT CO. 


Dept. N, 


At Almost a Give- 


Only $22-5° | 








Body 7 ft. 7 in. long—4 ft. 3 in. 








epresented. 


Publishers 
would not 
print this ad 





192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 






























































Keeping comfortable inside your house regardless 
of the weather outside, that is the problem 
—to the man who has not insulated his house. 





BUT, the man who had good 
insulation material built into 
his walls,—he’s “sitting pretty!” 
He’s “sitting pretty” this season 
and next season, and the 
next. He’s “sitting pretty” all 
year ’round, year in and year out. 
For his walls keep the weather 


is.absurdly low. Your only con- 
cern should be that of selecting a 
reliable product; and even that is 
no concern if you follow these 
rules in selecting it: 

1. Look for a product bearing a 


trademark with which you are 
familiar,—one that has estab- 


out, whether it’s hot, 
cold or wet. And 
more,—they keep out 
disturbing noises. 

Does your home pro- 
tect you against these 
things? Not if it isn’t 


insulatedagainstthem. 


But you can install in- 
sulationin your home; 
it’s quite simple and 
inexpensive. Weighed 
against its advantages 
the cost of insulation 








YOUR LIVESTOCK 
Insulating barns and 
poultry houses definite- 
ly adds to the produc- 
tion of butter, eggs and 
milk. Good insulation 
material put into your 
buildings protects the 
livestock against ex- 
treme heat or cold; this 
adds to their well being 
and, in turn, increases 
their productivity. 
The money you in- 
vest in good insulation 
will pay big dividends. 








lished itself in public 
confidence as a stand- 
ard for quality. 

2. Choose a product 
offered by a company 
whose reputation for 
offering reliable pro- 
ducts is beyond ques- 
tion. 

3. To be absolutely 
sure select a product 
advertised in this 
paper. We stand back 
of our advertisers. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON INSULATION 


g! ADVERTISED IN PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











